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MADAME 
SAINTON-DOLBY. 
OR the best part of the 

last quarter of a cen- 
tury this popular artiste, 


whose name is still one of a 


the most familiar in the 
musical world, has been 
prominently before the pub- 
lic, and her popularity has 
lost little of its lustre 
through the lapse of time. 
In this respect she stands 
out in bold relief from 
many a minor star that has 
flashed into premature bril- 
liancy during the period, 
again to sink into absolute 
obscurity, or at the best 
but twinkle, twinkle with 
a very subdued light in- 
deed, till finally extin- 
guished by death or mar- 
riage. Nor need we look 


SS 


very far for the cause of 
this. Combined with the 
possession of great natural 
talents, Madame Sainton- 
Dolby has the gift of a fine 
expressive countenance,that 
lights up with charming 
effect when, as is generally 
the case, she throws her 
soul into her singing; and 
what is almost equally im- 
portant for permanent suc- 
cess, she has spared no pains 
to acquire the most tho- 
rough acquaintance with the 
details of her art, being ap- 
parently equally conscien- 
tious and __ painstaking, 
whether rendering ,at a 
grand national festival the 
most difficult solo passages 
of Handel’s glorious works, 
or singing the simplest 
English ballad. She never 
suffers her voice to become 
her master either, as is the 
case with a contemporary 
artiste, who has been rather 
ostentatiouslyparaded lately 
as the “greatest ballad 
singer of the day,” nor has 
she an iotaof theimmobility 
and strong mannerism, not 
to call it affectation, of the latter; and it is certainly 
not too much to say in respect of her that her great 
declamatory power, and her earnest and successful 
striving to give every note and every word its exact 
due, have been of infinite value: indeed, the exhibition 
of these qualities during her lengthy career has been 
mainly instrumental in restoring to us that perfection 
of vocalization which had become almost obsolete, as 
being thought, but erroneously, incompatible with bril- 
liancy of execution. Hence the name of Madame 
Sainton-Dolby has become so closely identified with 
the progress of music in England during the last 
twenty years, that the programme of a concert of any 
pretensions whatever seems scarcely complete without 
it. Many a contemporary of high standing may or 
may not be there, but somehow we have come to look 
almost as a natural right for her. 

Born in London in 1821, Miss Dolby received her 
professional education principally at the Royal 
Academy of Music, where her assiduity in the study 
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MADAME SAINTON-DOLBY. 
(From a Photograph. ) 


of her art, and the cultivation of her’ natural gifts, 
rendered her one of the most successful pupils ever ad- 
mitted to the institution. In entering on the public 
exercise of her profession, she resolved to eschew the 
tempting opportunities offered by the lyric stage, that 
‘she might devote her talents exclusively to the illus- 
tration of our national music, and to the interpreta- 
tion of the sublime oratorios of Handel and the other 
great masters; and her exquisite contralto voice and 
careful artistic culture soon rendered her so distin- 
guished that she was allowed on all sides to have no 
superior, even if her equal might be found. Mendels- 
sohn himself took great interest in her progress, and, 


after hearing her in his oratorio of S¢. Paul, dedicated 


‘to her a set of six songs, and composed other works 
expressly for her: and having engaged her for the 
Gewandhaus Concerts at Leipsic, in the winter of 
1846-7, he wrote for her the contralto part in Elijah, 
which she has so often rendered since with thrilling 


effect. 


Notwithstanding, how- 
ever, her acknowledged 
powers and the great ser- 
vice she has rendered to 
English music, there is one 
particular in which she has 
brought down upon herself 
a good deal of not un- 
merited censure, and it 
would be scarcely fair were 
we to ignore it here. We 
refer, of course, to the 
“royalty” system, of which 
she has been one of the 
chief supporters. Had it 
not been for the powerful 
influence which sie has 
brought to bear on many 
now popular ballads, which, 
considered solely on their 
artistic merits, are almost 

beneath criticism, the pub- 
lishing market would pro- 
bably not have been clogged 
‘with the miserable trash 
that has found ephemeral 
favour of late. ‘No more 
pernicious blow,” justly re- 
marks a recent writer on 
this subject, ‘could beaimed 
at the spread of true music 
among the masses than is 
levelled by the system of 
royalties, of which Madame 

Dolby is the chief supporter. 

/ For the sake of threepence 

or fourpence paid her on 

every copy to which she 
j affixes her signature, many 
an artiste will sing what- 
ever unworthy composition 
is laid before her by her 
publisher.” 

This passage calls to mind 
a remark of Dr. Wylde’s, 
in his recent work, which, 
though referring more par- 
ticularly to instrumental 
music, is so pertinent that 
we cannot but refer to it. 
“The influence of music as 
an educator,” he urges, “is 
now too generally admitted 
to need further argument. 
The use of the pianoforte as 
one of the most popular 
agents for disseminating that 
influence is also a truism 
that cannot be disputed ; it’ 
only remains, then, for teachers of the young to appre- 
ciate in themselves the great value of music in its art- 
mission, and its utter worthlessness as a mere vehicle for 
fashionable display. When music means ideas, sensa- 
tions, passions, feelings, and thought, it is the solace 
of grief, the soother of passion, the stimulator to 
good, the rebuker of evil. When it is simply a string 
of notes performed with no other idea than that of the 
attainment of extraordinary mechanical skill, it is a 
desecration of the art itself.” If this be true, and few 
persons would be rash enough to dispute it, how 
weighty a responsibility must rest on those who pros- 
titute their heaven-born talents for the sake of gain, 
and encourage the spread of senseless jargon, under 
the name of ballad music. 

In the zenith of her fame, Miss Dolby became the 
wife of M. Sainton, the eminent violinist, but did not 
wholly drop the name by which she first became known 
to fame. In conjunction with her husband, she now, 
in addition to her public engagements as a vocalist, 
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holds provisional meetings at her residence in Cavendish- 
square and Gloucester-place, for the practice of vocal con- 
certed music ; and many a high-born lady has received 
her musical inspiration from her. To one who has con- 
tributed so frequently to our enjoyment, and to whom 
the musical world owes so much, we cannot but wish 
every prosperity ; and when we further add that in 
her home relations she is as affable and truly womanly, 
as loving and as loveable, as in her public life she is 
distinguished, we have stated what will give her a still 
stronger claim on the respect of thousands of her ad- 
mirers. 
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DIAPHANE LAMP-SHADES. 


& HE beautiful articles to which this name has been 
te given are no doubt familiar to most of our readers, 
and in the large lamp and gasfitting establishments 
a great variety of them are generally to be seen. In effect, 
they resemble the costly porcelain transparencies used for 
the same purpose, but possess the advantage of being 
much lighter, and also combining various colours with the 
agreeable light and dark shading of the white porcelain. 

First cut the cardboard of the proper shape for a shade, 
having it all in one piece, if possible ; or it may be made 
in two pieces, and joined neatly afterwards with gum 
arabic. Next trace the patterns upon the card, choosing 
any outline group of flowers, birds, fruit, patriotic em- 
blems, or other subjects, arranging them so as to cover 
the whole shade as nearly as possible. A wreath around 
the centre looks well, or the bunches may. be made to look 
like medallions, with a scolloped border inclosing them in 
circles, and a neat running design filling up the interve- 
ning spaces. Lay the cardboard, when all are drawn, flat 
upon a board, and commence the cutting with a sharp 
penknife, being very careful not to cut entirely around 
each leaf and flower, but to leave just enough untouched 
to hold it to the main card. 

When all are cut, the points and edges of the leaves 
and flowers, on one side, throughout the entire pattern, 
may be pushed slightly in with the point of the knife, 
thus letting in the light upon one side of every leaf, bud, 
and blossom, and casting a deep shadow on the other 
side, when held up to the light. By having this pushing 
done on one side only, the proper effect will be produced, 
and the light will appear to fall most strongly upon that 
side of the picture. Now join the edges of the shade so 
as to form the required shape. When this is done, and 
all are cut and pushed in as described, take double tissue 
paper of the brightest green colour you can get, and put a 
lining on the inside over all the figures, gumming the 
edges along the top and bottom. Then cut away the green 
paper from every one of the flowers and buds, and paste 
over them other colours of double tissue paper, using the 
brightest red and yellow, and leaving some without lining, 
to imitate white ones. Then over all put a smooth 
lining of white tissue paper, which will conceal the rest, 
and give it a neat appearance. 

The edges of the lamp-shade may either be bound with 
ribbon or cut with a scolloped edge. An ordinary wire 
frame will answer for a rest for it. 

Other beautiful transparencies can be produced in 
cardboard, and used for transom window-lights, and for 
the sides and glass panels of vestibule doors, and many 
other similar uses. 

The various patterns of crosses, with wreaths and 
branches of ivy around them, are very pretty when 
hung up in the window; or the same designs will look 
well applied to the lamp-shades. The style of drawings 
required for these patterns is so simple that the directions 
given will suggest others, and even a child may make 
sketches sufficiently accurate and artistic to serve the 
purpose. 

The bronzed iron frames used for porcelain gas-shades 
may be filled with these card transparencies, and will 
have a beautiful effect. The card best adapted for these 
is prepared with an intermediate sheet of black, and 
when cut the effect is very much the same as porcelain. 


RELIQULA. 


A WILD, wet night! The driving sleet 
Blurs all the lamps along the quay ; 
The windows shake ; the busy street 
Is yet alive with hurrying feet. 
The wind raves from the sea ! 


So let it rave! My lamp burns bright ; 
My long day’s work is almost done ; 
I curtain out each sound and sight— 
Of all the nights in the year, to-night 
I choose to be alone. 


Alone, with doors and windows fast, 
Before my open desk I stand. . . . 
Alas! can twelve long months be past, 
My hidden, hidden wealth, since last 

{ held thee in my hand ? 


So there it lies!/ From year to year 

. [see the ribbon anaes the Sake 

Turn yellower ; and the very tear 

That blots the writing disappear 
And fade away with age ! 


Mine eyes grow dim when they behold 
The precious trifles hoarded there. 
A ring of battered Indian gold, 
A withered harebell, and a fold 
Of sunny chestnut hair. 


Not all the riches of the earth, 

Not all the treasures of the sea, 
Could buy these house-gods from my hearth ; 
And yet the secret of their worth 

Must live and die with me. 


The dresses of the twelve ladies who appear in a dance at | 
the Covent Garden pantomime are said to have cost 400) 
guineas. | 
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pet,” said Norah, as, having spread out the straw which 
littered the floor of the shed to the best of her ability 
with an old broom handle, she led her horse in and 
fastened him as securely as she could. She then took off 
the saddle, shook out the wretched mess of hay, and 
placing it and the turnips before him, she told him to eat 
a good supper, and went round again to the cabin door. 
This time, without knocking, she tried the latch. It 
yielded, and she entered. 


At first she could discern no- 


thing’ within ; but by degrees, 


as her eyes grew accustomed to 


the dim twilight of the small 


room, she saw that, although 


just then uninhabited, it bore 
signs of recent occupation. There 
was a heap of white turf-ashes 
on the hearth ; a griddle, with a 
whity-brown patch of roasted 
flour in the centre of it, rested 
against the blackened wall beside 


the ashes. There was a three- 


ony was already past 
<1 four o’clock, and 

° with the twilight 
the wind rose, and at in- 
tervals some large drops 
of rain fell from the low 
heavy clouds. Norah 
felt no fear of accident 
or molestation, and at a 
steady even trot she got 
over .several miles of 
ground; then she drew 
rein to breathe her horse, but was confounded when they had 
gone on at a walk for about half-a-mile to notice that he 


had suddenly become dead lame. Hoping to find that it 
was only a stone in his foot, she dismounted, and the 
docile animal licked her hand as she patted him before 
stooping to examine his feet ; but as she did so a thrill of 
something very like dismay shot through her when she 
found that his lameness was caused, not by a stone, but 
by the loss of a shoe, and also that it must have come off 
during the long trot ; for the hoof was cut and bleeding, 
and it was evidently with great pain that the poor brute 
put it to the ground. 

What was to be done? Her first thought was to set 
out to walk home, leading her horse ; but she was fully 
nine miles from Carrigmurragh, and she felt that it would 
be impossible for her to attempt it. Besides, the rain was 
now beginning to fall heavily, and in a short time she 
would be thoroughly drenched. Her next idea was to 
make her way back to the farmhouse she had visited in 
the morning, and which she had left about two miles 
behind her. But when she turned the wind and rain 
beat so fiercely into her face that she could not make her 
way against it. So with her arm passed through her 
horse’s bridle, she began to plod on, the poor animal 
limping after her. 

Then suddenly she remembered the cabin which the 
woman had mentioned as poor Susy Connolly’s abode 
before her desertion by Kavanagh. She must be close to 
it, she thought ; it was not more than a stone’s-throw 
from the roadside ; and if she could get shelter there for 
the night, she might in the morning go back to the farm- 
house, ask her way to the nearest forge, and so get home. 
To think and to act were almost synonymous terms with 
Norah. There was still sufficient light to enable her to 
discern the objects for some distance at either side of her ; 
and in about a quarter of-an-hour she saw the cabin, and 
turning down the rough and narrow lane, or cart-track, 
which led to it, she stopped before the low door and 
knocked with the handle of her whip. There was not a 


glimmer of light apparent through the small uncurtained | - 


window—not a sound or movement of life within. 

“It must be empty,” thought Norah. “Perhaps so 
best. I shall at least not be turned out. If I could but 
find some shelter for you, my poor Beacon !” 

She went round to the back of the cabin, and there 
found a rude stable, or rather shed, and in it a broken- 
down manger, in which there was a small bundle of damp 
hay and a few turnips. 

“It is not like your comfortable stall at home, my 


legged stool drawn close into the 
chimney-corner, and another at 
a little distance, which had been 
kicked over, and lay with its legs 
up. On the other side of the 
hearth there was a basket, or, 
as it is called in Ireland, a cree] 

half filled with turf; and there 
was also a table in the middle of 
the room, or kitchen, upon which 
was spread a cloth so fine in tex- 
ture and white in colour, that it 
appeared quite out of character 
with the potato-skins which lit- 
tered it. - 

Above the fireplace there was 
a wooden shelf, blackened with 
smoke; and on it Norah saw 
a candlestick with a half burnt-out “dip” candle, 
She took it down, and found in it, as she ex- 
pected, a box of common lucifer matches. Sho 
struck one and lighted the candle; then takine off 
her hat, she fastened up the long folds of her habit 
and proceeded, with an amount of dexterity which 
showed that it was not her first attempt, to light a fire 
She had not much troable, for the turf was” dry and 
good ; and in about ten minutes there was a ruddy aed 
inspiriting blaze, and thin blue smoke and light white 
sparks chased each other up the wide chimney. F 

Norah took off the body of her habit, the damp of 
which was beginning to chill her to the bone and hung 
it over one of the stools to dry ; then taking the candle, 
she went to investigate the extent of her territory. She 
found another room inside the kitchen—a miserable 
place, without any furniture except a box and a low bed: 
but in the same way that the fine white cloth on the 
table was out of character with the table, so were the bed- 
coverings out of character with the bed. They were both 
plentiful and clean. 

Miss Fortescue went back to the kitchen, feeling more 
comfortable from having ascertained that she was quite 
alone. She aired her jacket, put it on again, and then 
went to look about a drink for her horse. She found a 
tin can or gallon empty, and a kettle full of water. She 
hung the latter over the blazing turf, and when it began 
to ‘*sing” she poured the water into the can: but by 
that time it was pitch dark outside, and she would need 
light. Again to think was to act; she blew the candle 
out, and taking the candlestick and match-box in one 
hand, and the can in the other, she made her way with 
careful steps back to the shed in which she had left her 
horse. He had eaten his hay, poor as it was, and was 
munching his turnips. 

“‘ Now if I had but a sheet for you, my poor fellow ?” 
she said, giving him a farewell pat when he had taken 
his drink ; ‘* however, I am glad the wind is blowing the 
other way.” Then she went back to the cabin again ; but 
there was no need to light the candle a second time, for 
the fire gave ample light. ‘ 

‘Well, this is certainly a romantic adventure,” she 
said, as she shut the door, and tried to shake off tho 
shiver of loneliness and dread which began to steal over 
her the moment the necessity for thought and action were 
over. ‘* What will they think at Carrigmurragh ?” she 
sighed ; and as though to shame her heroism and power 
of self-dependence, a few tears began to fall ; for she 
could not help remembering that there was literally no 
one to care very much whether she were safe at home or 
exposed to the wildness of that inclement night, except 
her brother, and he was far away. ‘I wonder would 
he”—she was not thinking of her brother then—‘ come 
and help me, and take me home, if he knew I was here 3 
and forthwith arose a little airy castle, and words which 
had once been very sweet to the girl’s ears came floating 
back. But then as suddenly as it had arisen the fairy 
fabric fell, the echo of the sweet words died out, and 
she came back to reality with a sudden burst of sarcasm. 
“Pity me! Yes, very likely indeed? He would say 
that my ‘ unfeminine conduct’ was always getting mo 
into scrapes. There! I did not think I was such a fool 
still! I wish I had something to eat! Half-a-dozen 
sandwiches since nine this morning was not much for a 
young lady who has been in the open air all day.” 

She again made a tour of the small cabin and to her 

delight —for she was really very hungry—she came upon a 
little heap of potatoes on the ground in one corner, She 
washed some of them, and put them to roast in the turf- 
embers. 
**T am like King Alfred,” she said, as in about half-an- 
hour she picked them out one by one, very much burnt 
but white as flour inside, * except that I have no one to 
scold me.” 

And then when her dry supper was over she looked 
her watch. She had avoided doing so before, not wish- 
ing to know that it was early; and to her delight she 
found that it was already past seven. = 

**T shall just go mad,” she said, “if I sit here all night 
so I shall try to get some sleep ; but indeed I fear I shall 


at 
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not be able to sleep here,” she added, as she went from 
the kitchen into the room inside, and lay down in the 
darkness ; ‘“ suppose I feel a rat running over my face ! ” 

But a young and healthy mind and body are not easily 
overcome by fancies, and before another hour had passed 
Norah was sleeping soundly, and continued to do so for a 
considerable time. She awoke suddenly, disturbed by 
strange and unexpected sounds—voices, men’s voices, ap- 
parently at her ear! She sat up and pushed back her 
hair to listen. The voices came from the outer room, 
and through the wide chink of the door she saw the 
flickering light of a fire. For one moment she felt aghast 
with fright; the next her common sense and courage 
came back, and rising noiselessly, she crept to the door 
and looked through the widest chink. 


CHAPTER XV. 


By the large turf-fire Norah saw two men sitting. One 
of them had his back towards her, and his seat was the 
empty upturned creel ; the other faced her, but he was 
sitting in shadow, with his legs stretched out before the 
fire, and his shoulders leaning against the wall. His seat 
was one of the three-legged stools. Between the two 
men, on the other stool, there was a black bottle and two 
glasses. Norah stood still for a second or two, debating 
what she should do, when the man whose face was in 
shadow suddenly leaned forward, and pouring out a glass 
of whiskey, tossed it off, saying :— 

“Your health, Dominick, my boy ; and success to us.” 

The firelight fell full upon him, and Norah’s heart gave 
a wild bound as she recognised Murtagh Kavanagh. She 
felt instinctively that he was there at that hour upon no 
good errand, but the danger of her own position for the 
moment overpowered every other thought. By the flush 
upon his face and the sparkle of his eyes, she knew that 
he had already been drinking sufficiently hard to make 
him reckless and dangerous; and if his companion was 
also half tipsy, her courage might well fail her at the 
thought of discovery. But even fear itself subsided 
before the terrible interest of Kavanagh’s next words. 
His companion had made a remark which she did not 
catch. 

“‘Yow’re only a chicken-hearted fellow, after all, Do- 
minick. Take care; are you planning treason? If I 
thought you were going to carry a warning to Kildarva, 
by the heaven above us I’d scatter your brains on the 
ground before me.” 

In his energy he overturned the stool beside him. The 
bottle fell, and its contents streamed over the floor. 

“¢ There, now,” growled Dominick, ‘* see what you’ve 
done. But sure you needn’t care, wid Courtenay’s cellar 
at yer back. Iv there’s a glass left, it’s mine be rights.” 

‘‘There, take it, and be d——d to you,” said Kaya- 
nagh savagely. 

And then there was silence for a while, broken at 
length by Dominick. 

“©You needn’t be so hard on a chap, Murtagh,” he 
said, kicking the burning clods together ; ‘‘ I’ve no inten- 
tion of telling on ye; bad as I am, I’m no traitor. It’s 
not meself, nor one of the name, has any call to like one 
of the Kildarva breed. Didn’t the ould squire get me 
father transported an’ me brother hung ; an’—” 

“¢ And richly he deserved it,” interrupted Kavanagh, 
with an oath. ‘But haven’t I worse than hanging to 
thank him for? My mother was an honest girl until he 
came across her, and then left her to starve. I swore a 
big oath by her dying bed to have revenge, and I’ve had 
some already ; but I'll have more, Vil have more. ll 
make him beg his life at my hands, and if he gets it he 
shall buy it dear.” 

“‘Ye wur to tell me how ye had some iv yer revenge,” 
Dominick ventured to say, after another pause. 

“Ttscasy told. Didn’t I putspace between him and Miss 
Fortescue ? And little trouble it gave me, for they are a 
proud pair. I just wrote one letter and changed another, 
and told a few lies, and they wouldn’t look at each other 
now, the fools.” 

The eyes of his unseen listener flashed as the last words 
reached her. Her blood was boiling at the thought of 
the evident but still unknown danger which threatened 
Courtenay ; but when the knowledge that they had been 
so completely duped was brought thus suddenly before 
her, it required all her self-control to keep calm and 
silent. 

“¢ It was for that, or something like it, that I went into 
his service again,” Kavanagh resumed; ‘‘ I wanted to 
know the ways of the house, and his ways; but that long 
spell of his abroad, curse him, bothered me.” 

“Sure hadn’t you the little girl to amuse ye till he 
come back?” said Dominick, with a grin. 

‘‘ Hold your tongue, Vd advise you, if you have 
nothing pleasant to say,” was the ungracious response. 

And Dominick hastened to avert the anger of his chief 
by asking in an insinuating tone, 

“© Maybe ye’d be after telling me, Murtagh, what 
makes ye trust the likes 1v me wid yer sacrets. I know 
enough to hang ye a’most now.” 

“‘ We'd swing together, then,” returned Kavanagh, 
with a derisive laugh ; ‘‘ you scem to forget that little 
affair of the robbery of Martin Guilfogle, comung home 
from the fair of Dundalk, and that he died within a week 
from the blow you gave him. Remember I happened to 
see all that take place, and I knew you, though poor 
Martin didn’t. No, no, my boy; you are safe. And as 
T never forget a good turn or forgive a bad one, I'll give 
you a share in the Kildarva plunder and take you out of 
the country, just because your mother was good to mine 
when she hadn't a friend but turned on her. And now 
sit up close, and I'll tell you all my plan.” 

Dominick obeyed, and about a quarter of an hour 
passed, every moment marked by the painful beating of 
Norah’s heart as she drank in eagerly the words which 
fell so readily from Kavanagh’s lips. She did not lose 
one, although he spoke low. Then as her quick mind 
took in the details of as base a plot as ever was conceived 

y man, and as its treachery was to her augmented a 
hundredfold by the thought that it was all aimed against 
the interest, and it might be against the life, of him who 


was far dearer to her than life itself—there was no attempt | whisper, ‘‘Do you think I am as great an idiot as your-| of tea, she felt like a lady a 
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at self-deception in that hour of darkness and terror— 
she with difficulty restrained herself from leaving her 
hiding-place and boldly acknowledging all she had heard, 
and —. But at that point she stopped. She was com- 
pletely in the power of the two men, and she felt sure 
that the savage and revengeful nature of Kavanagh would 
stop at no outrage to secure his own safety and to accom- 
plish the ends he had in view. Her limbs trembled and 
her cheeks blanched with terror at the thought of dis- 
covery. What if they should grow tired, as she had 
done of sitting by the declining fire, and come to rest in 
the inside room ? 

As the terrible idea struck her, there was a noise out- 
side. She listened; it:was repeated ; and she recognised 
the neighing of her poor horse in the shed outside. She 
looked at the men again ; they had heard the sound too. 

‘* What noise is that? Did you hear it?” said Kava- 
nagh. ‘‘ It seems close to the house.” 

‘*Tt’s the banshee! ” said Dominick, crossing himself 
with a shudder. ‘There, don’t you hear it? God be- 
tune us and harm this blessed night !” 

<A banshee with four legs, then,” said Kavanagh, 
rising with a sneer, ‘‘Come out,.and we'll have a look 
at her.” 

- Having lighted the end of acandle, he opened the door, 
and, shading the light with his hand, stepped out into 
the darkness ; but Dominick turned again to the fire, 
heaped on all the turf he could find, and then, picking up 
the broken bottle, he drained it to the last drop. 

In less than five minutes Kavanagh came back. 

‘¢1’d have been less astonished to see a banshee,” he 
said. ‘It’s Miss Fortescue’s horse, the one she always 
rides ; and he’s tied up in the shed out there, without 
the saddle.” 

‘¢ Are ye sure ?” 

‘¢ Haven’t I my eyes in my head, man? Don’t I know 
the horse? Beacon she calls him; and he has lost a shoe. 
Where can she be ?” 

“Maybe she walked home.” 

‘Maybe she flew! It’s just as likely. 
to Carrigmurragh if it’s a perch.” 

“‘She isn’t here, anyway,” said Dominick, looking 
rouud. 

*¢ But I tell you she’s in there,” said Kavanagh, point- 
ing to the door before him. ‘‘ Look here,” and going round 
the table, he picked up a black object which was lying on 
the ground close to the wall. ‘‘This is her hat. I have 
her safe enough. Maybe this would change my plans a 
bit,” and an expression that was little less than devilish 
passed over his face as he again sat down, 

He remained silent for what seemed an endless time to 
his companion, evidently weighing probabilities and 
counting chances. 

‘¢ For the love of mercy, what devil’s work are ye up to 
now ?” cried Dominick at last. 

‘¢Tt will just depend,” replied Kavanagh, following 
out his own train of thought, ‘on what she has heard. 
If I find that she was listening to our talk here to-night, 
and if she won’t take an oath Pll put to her not to betray 
us, she’ll never leave this place alive, or she’ll leave it 
glad enough to hold her tongue without any oath at all. 
But I’d never feel safe ; the other would be the surest ; 
dead women can tell no more tales than dead men. Come 
Dominick, straighten up that bit of candle and hold it 
for me, and don’t shake like a half-drowned cur! The 
devil made a mistake when he set his heart on you, yow’re 
cowardly enough for a saint! Come on, I say.” 

Dominick rose, white and trembling, and Kavanagh 
softly opened the door between the two rooms. For a 
moment nothing was visible in the dim light, but 
presently the sleeping form of a woman lying on the bed 
in all the abandon of unconsciousness, and partially 
covered by the quilt, was discerned, and Kavanagh put 
back his hand to check the exclamation which was burst- 
ing from his companion’s lips. 

“Ts it her?’ Dominick whispered, for he had never 
seen Miss Fortescue. 

“‘Yes, and for her own sake I hope she is really 
asleep,” said Kavanagh, for even his hard heart was 
touched by the beauty and helplessness of the youthful 
figure before him. 

Norah was lying with her head half-turned towards the 
wall, and one arm was loosely doubled under it, the 
other had fallen over the edge of the low. bed, and almost 
touched the ground; her beautiful hair had become 
loosened from its plaitings, and lay about her face and 
neck in heavy coils. 

The men advanced and stood over her. 

‘She's asleep,” whispered Dominick hoarsely, ‘* and 
breathing like a babby. Come away, Murtagh, I wouldn’t 
stan’ by to see her—” 

‘“Who’s going to touch her, you fool?” Kavanagh 
interrupted, pushing him aside and taking the candle 
himself. ‘‘ If she is really asleep, and not only foxing, 
we'll be off out of the house, and she need never know 
we were in it; but I must try her first,” and holding 
down the candle, he peered into the girl’s face. The 
breath was coming softly and regularly from between her 
parted lips, and as Kavanagh watched her, her head fell 
still more to the side, and she slightly drew up one foot. 
The movement was perfectly natural, but still Kavanagh 
was suspicious, and he held the candle so close to her face 
that Dominick thought her hair would catch fire, but she 
never winced ; there was not even a quiver in the full 
white eye-lids. 

‘“¢T don’t believe she’s asleep,” said Kavanagh, in a 
whisper, but loud enough for his words to reach the girl’s 
ears if she were, as he thought, awake. “ We'll try what 
a little pain will do, Here, man, take the candle, and 
kneel down; when she feels this dainty little hand of 
hers in the blaze she’ll talk soon enough.” 

He stooped as he spoke, and caught up Norah’s hand, 
which was hanging down. 

Dominick clutched his arm witha groan. ‘ Have ye 
no mercy in ye, Murtagh?” he said: ‘‘Sure ye wouldn’t 
burn the crature that way ?” 

But the next instant he found himself in the kitchen 
again, the door between the two rooms shut, and Kava- 
nagh shaking him by the collar, and saying in a fierce 
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self? Wasn’t I only proving her? Don’t you know that 
there isn’t a woman in the ,world who would not have 
shouted out when she heard me threaten to burn her that 
way ? She is asleep, and no mistake, and I’m not sorry ; 
she has often said a kind word to me, and it would have 
gone hard with me to harm her. T’ll just take one more 
look at her.” 

He opened the door softly and looked in. Norah was 
lying precisely as he had left her, and was still breathing 
softly. ‘*Tt’s all right,” he said, ‘‘so now we'll be off, 
and she’ll never be one bit the wiser as to who was in her 
bedroom to-night. I wish I knew what the devil brought 
her here at all. Take the bottle and all the broken glass 
with you. The night is fine now, and I may as well be 
getting towards Kildarva.” 

They were out in the lane as Kavanagh said the last 
words, and the cabin door was closed behind them ; they 
walked to the turn into the high-road together, and then 
Dominick, with a muttered ‘ good-night,” was about to 
turn his back upon Kildarva, but Kavanagh would not 
lose sight of him. ‘‘ You’re too great a coward to be 
trusted,” he said, and so the two walked on together 
along the muddy road ; the moon was shining, and the 
wind had fallen. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Arter Norah, with a sense of relief that was almost op- 
pressive, had heard the door close behind the two men, 
she lay for some time as they had seen her, her eyes still 
closed. With an amount of courage of which she did not 
believe herself capable, and which she felt would not 
again come to her aid, she had baffled the wretch whose 
threats had sounded so terrible in her ears. She had 
feigned sleep so successfully that he had been thoroughly 
deceived, but the effort it had cost so to feign, and the 
agony she had endured, when she had felt the touch of 
his hand upon hers, were indescribable. 

‘¢ He will never know what I went through for him to- 
night,” she said, when at last she ventured to sit up. 
“And now, if Ican save him!” She tried to stand, but 
her limbs were shaking, and she felt sick and giddy. ‘‘ Oh, 
I am dying!” she cried, wildly ; ‘‘dying, and he will 
never know !” She fell back upon the bed and burst into 
passionate hysterical tears. 

The outburst relieved her; when the paroxysm passed 
she felt stronger, but she was shivering from cold. 
Groping her way to the kitchen she piled the few remain- 
ing sods of turf upon the fast-dying fire, and then, lean- 
ing over it with her face hidden in her hands, she tried 
to think and plan. 

To think and plan! How easily the words are said. 
I suspect that not until that moment did Norah fully 
realise how helpless a woman is in any case of real emer- 
gency. She was absorbed by the imminence of [Courte- 
nay’s danger, and an eager longing to save him, not 
through any third person, but by her own unaided efforts, 
rose in her heart. Save him! but how? A hundred 
schemes were revolving through her brain, any one of 
which would have been perfect could the world have been 
moved back a few centuries to the days of chivalry and 
romance. But a nineteenth-century young lady risking 
her life to save that of her lover could scarcely be tole- 
rated except in a ‘‘ sensation” novel. 

And Miss Fortescue had too much good sense not to 
see the futility of her various schemes, but still, with the 
pertinacity of her nature, she could not bear to give them 
up; and when the first grey streaks of the November 
dawn began to penctrate into the miserable hovel in which 
she had spent such an eventful night, her thoughts were 
still in the wildest confusion. 

The astonishment of the good woman at the farm, when 
Norah, leading her horse, presented herself before it was 
clear daylight, and asked, first for her breakfast, and 
then the way to the nearest forge, may be imagined. 
Mickey was dispatched to the forge with Beacon, and a 
hundred charges given him to be ‘smart and careful;” 
and Norah ate her heinely breakfast with a relish she had 
not felt for months when seated before her lonely and 
stately meals at Carrigmurragh. Before twelve o’clock 
she was at home, feeling almost as if a month had passed 
since she had left it. 

She found her household in commotion. Old Terry, 
the steward, was walking up and down the terrace in front 
of the house wringing his hands, when she cantered up 
the avenue and sprang to the ground beside him. 

“‘T thought you were sperrited off be the fairies,” he 
said, when he had heard what had happened. ‘‘ An’ 
whisper, Miss Norah,” he added, mysteriously lowering 
his voice. ‘* May I never iv himself wasn’t over from the 
Castle afore daylight this mornin’ to know iv we had 
found ye; didn’t one of the ijjets go over to Kildarva to 
see iv ye wur there? It’s meself that was blazin’ mad 
whin I heard it. Musha, thin, he’s lookin’ bad, Miss 
Norah, or else he wur frightened. His mother died of 
decline, God rest her sow], and he’s the dead dower image 
of her. Sce now, how riches can’t do iverything.” 

Before the old man’s speech was quite ended, 
he was alone. Miss Fortescue had heard more than 
enough. She reached her own room, and went first to the 
looking-glass. When anyone, but especially when a 
woman who has been accustomed to the refinements of 
life, has passed a night without undressing, and with 
strange and uncomfortable surroundings, it is only 
natural that she should feel some curiosity respecting her 
personal appearance. 

Norah was very curious respecting hers; she felt a 
perfect loathing to her habit and other riding-gear ; but 
when she saw her face, yellow with turf-smoke and 
stained with tears, and the roughness and untidiness of 
her hair, her disgust extended to herself. ‘‘ How fright- 
ful I look!” was her comment, turning away from the 
glass; and then unfastening the buttons of her jacket 
with an agile finger, she flung it off, and stretching her 
white arms above her head, she held them so for @ 
moment, and then let them fall again to her side with a 
long sigh. cit 

But an hour later, when she had had a bath, and im 4 
dressing-gown sat enjoying a fragrant and refreshing CUP 


cain; and the events of the 
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past night began to assume a vague and dreamlike shape. 
She was doubtful of all that had taken place ; she even 
told herself that she must have overrated the danger to 
Courtenay. Then, again, the touch of Kavanagh’s fingers 
upon her hand would thrill through her, and the old 
terror would return and scare her even in the security of 
her own home. 

“‘ Tf I did not care for him,” she thought, ‘“‘1 would 
not hesitate one moment; but what can I say or do that 
will not betray me? I could not meet him calmly and 
tell him of his danger ; he would be coolly incredulous, 
and I should be earnest and intreating. I know I should 
make a fool of myself, especially as I now know who came 
between us. I know what I shall do—I shall go away for 
a while, and write to him a plain matter-of-fact statement 
of the whole affair—a friendly warning.” And Norah 
laughed at herself. ‘‘ There!” and she pushed away her 
empty cup, ‘“‘so much for my romantic schemes! But 
one cannot be romantic in daylight.” 

Just then a peal at the hall bell rang through the 
house. ‘‘I can see no one,” she said, ringing he rovn 
bell hastily. Her maid came in. ‘ Please say that I am 
not able to see any visitors, Mary.” 

The girl hesitated. ‘It’s Mr. Courtenay, ma’am.” 

Norah turned her back abruptly upon the speaker, and 
began to examine the contents of a drawer. ‘‘ My com- 
pliments to Mr. Courtenay, and I am much obliged for 
his kind inquiries, but I do not feel well enough to see 
him to-day.” 

The maid withdrew, and in a few moments returned 
with Courtenay’s card, and a message inquiring if Miss 
Fortescue would see him the following day. 

Women are the most inconsistent of created beings. 
Here was one of them, with her heart all softness, and 
something more, for the man whose name she read and 
re-read upon his visiting card as if she had never seen it 
before, and yet she would not see him—would scarcely 
even send him a civil message. She tossed the card 
carelessly upon the table, after a few moments’ considera- 
tion, and said: ‘‘ Please tell Mr. Courtenay that I am 
going from home early to-morrow; be sure you say 
early.” 

When the door had again closed, Norah snatched up 
the card, and whatever she did with it, she did not throw 
it back upon the table. 

And early the following morning Miss Fortescue did 
1 «ve Carrigmurragh. ‘‘I may not be back for a month,” 
:he said to Terry, who was not very much pleased at her 
sudden departure, ‘* and I may be back in aweek.” She 
took no servant, not even her maid; and she went to 
stay at a private hotel in Nassau-street, Dublin, where 
she was known. 

(To be continued.) 
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NE of the most attractive juvenile gift-books of the 
season is undoubtedly that published by Messrs. 
Partridge, under the title of ‘‘ Clever Dogs, Horses, 

&c.,with Anecdotes of other Animals, by Shirley Hibberd.” 
The talented author has made for himself a name, not 
less by his pleasant, genial.style of writing, his enthu- 
siastic love of nature, and success in the treatment of home 
pets, than by his valuable contributions to practical 
science ; and in writing an anecdotal book illustrative of 
animal life and character, he enters, as all who know him 
would expect, into his subject con amore, and shews a real 
interest in his work. His name will not be new to our 
readers, as some time ago we published a pretty story of 
his respecting a pair of robins that built their nest ina 
fernery, a graphic illustration of which we gave ; and we 
propose now to cull from his latest contribution to the 
literature of animal life one or two authentic stories, 
which, while they may be read with advantage by all, 
will prove specially attractive to the little ones; and 
parents know full well how difficult it is to find, even at this 
season when juvenile books fall thick around us, suitable 
reading for the children—stories that shall leave none but 
pleasant memories, and that shall instruct while they enter- 
tain. But without further preface, we proceed to make 
our selection. : 
PATRICK CORBETT AND MRS. DICK. 


Did you ever see an early coffee-stall? You must 
rise early to see it as it should be seen—the coffee 
smoking, the customers surrounding it, quaffing the 
refreshing beverage, and chatting pleasantly about their 
work and the events of the time. The keeper of a 
coffee-stall is usually a ragged person, of very humble 
pretensions, who evidently does not expect to make a 
fortune ; and as for the stall, it is, perhaps, a barrow 
enlarged by means of a plank or two, and covered with a 
tattered cloth, which, for the sake of a name, we may 
call an awning. In places in the suburbs, where market- 
carts pass, the coffee-stall is opened at midnight, and a 
great comfort it must be to the waggoner, who has been 
trudging some hours in the cold, to rest his horses for 
a few minutes while he treats himself to a cup of hot 
coffee and a thick slice of bread and butter, for the whole 
of which—with perhaps a smell of the fire, the shelter of 
the awning, and a cheerful chat with the keeper of the 
stall or some other of the customers—he has only to pay 
a single penny. In busy places, quite within the town, 
the street coffee-shop 18 a more substantial affair, and it 
rarely opens for business before five A.M., when a few 
labourers appear in the streets on their way to work; 
soon after crowds of artisans follow, also a few post- 
men who have to attend to the mails that come in from 
the country ready for the morning delivery. Carters, 
of course, are then becoming plentiful. From amongst 
the number of these the customers are found, and the 
stallkeeper obtains a livelihood, though in a most hum- 
ble way, by affording wholesome cheer to a most worthy 
class of people. 

Patrick Corbett kept a coffee-stall beneath the pleasant 


shade of the lime-tree in Tavistock-square ; it was a sub- | 


stantial stall, travelling well on four substantial wheels, 


in fact, a double wheelbarrow, with a roof that really 
kept the bread dry and the coffee warm on the second 
floor, and a nice ground-floor resting on the axletrees, 
that was dark and cool for the bread and butter kept in 
reserve as the customers kept clearing the supplies away 
from the top storey. Patrick Corbett was a kindhearted 
man, and never drove away the sparrows that used to 
swarm about to gather up the crumbs when the customers 
had departed. And Patrick was well rewarded ; for a 
pretty sparrow fell in love with him. I say a pretty 
sparrow ; for in a letter written by Cornelius Nicholson, 
Esq., of Bernard-street, Russell-square, who, I believe, 
had seen this sparrow, it is described as distinguishable 
from the rest by having a peculiarly-shaped crest, and a 
very few dark feathers behind the nape of the head. 

Patrick loved this sparrow quite as much as it loved 
him, and they soon became so familiar that as soon as the 
shop was open, ‘ Dick,” as Patrick named his friend, 
was the very first customer, who paid nothing and ex- 
pected extra attention ; for Patrick used to feed his Dick 
from his hands, and held a cup of coffee, whilst Dick 
sipped from it ; friendship without guile, how pleasant to 
think of it ! Dick grewmore and more familiar with Patrick, 
used to kiss him, perch on his finger, and chatter im- 
pudently with such of the customers as had good-tem- 
pered faces and kindly voices. Oh, Dick was the life of 
the party, and very likely drew customers to the shop; 
ion working men delight in such simple, truthful love as 
this. 

Patrick never considered whether his pet was a lady or 
a gentleman, until one morning she brought with her a 
brood of little sparrows to be fed, and poor Patrick, out 
of his very little, found bread and butter and coffee for 
them all. He preferred never to give credit, and with the 
sparrows he kept his word; for they took what they 
wanted, and never thought of payment. Yes, Patrick 
had to feed the family, but he was well repaid by the fun 
it afforded him to see them learn to fly. But they had 
scarcely grown up to full sparrowhood and taken their 
independent places in the great limetree chapel, when 
Dick—whom we now call Mrs. Dick—came with another 
lot of little downy things, looking all beak and wool, and 
filling one with wonder how, when they had once got out 
of the nest, they should ever fly back to it. Well, to tell 
the truth, they did not always fly back to it, and this 
gives occasion for a painful episode. 

Once Mrs. Dick came down with three very small chil- 
dren to partake of Patrick’s hospitality, and of course 
they were welcome. Oh, to be sure; but to make a visit 
complete and pleasant to all parties, we must not only 
come, but go. Now one of the little ones was too weak 
to go; it could not rise upon the wing, and Patrick, in 
pure kindness, put it in a basket in the cool dark ground- 
floor, over the axletrees, and there he fed it, and at night 
he carried it home and fed it again, but next morning 
the poor little thing was dead. The episode is not ended 
yet; but I stop to observe that little birds taken out of 
their nests, or caught when very young, generally die at 
daybreak the next morning. I could tell you the reason 
why, and all about it, but I only make this observation 
while the matter is on my mind, in order to implore you 
not to take little birds at all. Well, to go on with the 
story, Mrs. Dick came next morning to demand her child, 
and Patrick could not give it her. Oh, if he could have 
whispered but one word in her ear, he could have told 
her the truth, and she would have been at peace; but, 
poor thing! she thought that Patrick had robbed her of 
her child, and SHE LEFT HIM. Now, who was most to be 
pitied—Patrick, or his long-tried pet? Neither of them 
to blame, yet one suspected and the other suspecting. 

Blessed, healing power of time and forgetfulness! 
Patrick never forget the bird, nor did she forget him; but 
they both forgot their sense of injury, and, in three 
months’ time, Mrs. Dick again appeared, blithe as ever, 
with a troop of youngsters. Thus the friendship lasted 
four years, during which time Mrs. Dick had shown 
Patrick no less than sixty of-her children. At times, 
when Patrick was late in arriving at the lime-tree, and 
Mrs. Dick had no children to keep her at home full of 
anxieties, she used to go and meet him, and, at a distance 
of two or three streets off, would alight upon the great 
double-sided barrow and chirrup merrily until it arrived 
in its place, and the shop was opened. 

Patrick Corbett has gone to his rest, but likely enough 
Mrs. Dick is alive still; and it is just possible she remem- 
bers him, and regrets that against one so kind and true she 
should ever have entertained a suspicion. We should 
never suspect those we have tried and found faithful, nor 
keep silent when one candid word may dispel illusions 
that else would darken and embitter all our lives. It 
would be something indeed, if friends, who differ about a 
matter that cannot be cleared up, would agree on both 
sides to forget it, and try again to be true and friendly 
with each other. 

The other anecdote, of which we give the illustration, 
is a comical one told by the Rev. F. O. Morris, which is 
not inaptly called 

THE QUEER CUSTOMER AT A COFFEE-STALL. 

A young orang-outang, of about four years of age, which 
died a short time after its arrival in England, had, by its 
intelligence and docility, conciliated during its voyage the 
general favour of all on board. Accustomed to sit at 
table, it behaved with more decorum than many children, 
and used a spoon more dexterously. At a port, where the 
vessel lay for some time on her homeward passage, the 
orang-outang was taken on shore, and, it is supposed, had 
once accompanied some of the men to the shop of a woman 
who sold coffee, which he found so much to his taste, that 
he took the liberty of going to the same place alone every 
morning for his breakfast, which was given without hesi- 
tation, and thus he contracted a bill which the captain had 
to discharge. 


“At the Thédtre Lyrique the plan has been adopted of 
issuing. monthly admission tickets at the price of thirty francs. 
These are issued on the 1st of each month and admit to every 
performance within that period except “first representations.” 
For these the ticket-holder has the right to a numbered seat 
au prix du bureau. Malle. Orgeni is about to make her début 
at this theatre in Za Traviata, or rather Violetta, as it is 
called on the French stage. 
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oes Garven.—The Boarding School—Harlequin Robinson Crusoe. 

even. 

ates Lane.—My Wife’s Out—(At a Quarter to Eight) Puss in Boots. 
even. 


HaAyMARKeET.—A Hero of Romance—The Frightful Hair. Seven. 

ADELPHI.—Did you ever send your Wife to Camberwell ?—(At a Quarter to 
Eight) Monte Christo. Seven. 

Seated te Secret—(At Eight) After Dark—Master Jones’s Birthday. 

even. 

LycruM.—The Four Mowbrays—(At a Quarter to Eight) Harlequin Humpty 
Dumpty. Seven. 

Otympic.—Slasher and Crasher—(At a Querter to Eight) The Yellow Pass- 
port. Seven. 

Sr. James’s.—The Secret Panel—(at a Quarter to Eight) The School for 
Scandal. Seven. 

Griopr.—Good for Nothing—(At a Quarter to Eight) Cyril’s Success. Seven. 

Srranp.—A Widow Hunt—The Field of the Cloth of Gold—Hue and 
Dye. Seven. 

ee or Wates’s.—A Winning Hazard—(At Eight) Society. Half-past 
Seven. 

NEw QuEEN’s.—Dot—The Gnome King—A Race for a Dinner. Seven. 
New Royatty.—A Loving Cup—(At a Quarter-past Nine) The Rise and 
Fall of Richard I1I.—Everybody’s Husband. Half-past Seven. 

Ho.porn.—Miriam’s Crime—Turko the Terrible—Aunt Charlotte’s Maid. 

Gatery.—The Two Harlequins—(At a Quarter to Eight) On the Cards— 
Robert Le Diable—Two Ballets. Seven. 

RoyaL ALFRED.—The Secret—Whittington and his Cat. Seven. 

ROYAL AMPHITHEATRE, Holborn.—Scenes in the Arena, and other Enter- 
tainments. Half-past Seven. Morning Performances on Mondays, 
Wednesdays, and Saturdays at Half-past Two. 

CrystaL PALAce.—Miscellaneous Entertainments. 

PoLyTecHNiIc.—Miscellaneous Entertainment. 
Five, and from Seven till Ten. 

Sr. James’s Hatu.—Christy Minstrels: twenty-seven performers. 
nesday and Saturday, Three ; Evenings, Eight. 

Roya baporetens ye ILLUSTRATION.—Inquire Within—The Last of the Pala- 
dins. Eight. 

Mapame Tussaub’s.—Waxwork Exhibition. Eleven till Ten. 


Open at Ten. 
Open from Twelve till 


Wed- 


CALENDAR FOR THE WEEK. 


January 17. Sunpay.—Second after Epiphany. 


7 18. Monday.—James Watts born, 1736. 

Fy 19. Tuesday.—Sun rises 7.58. 

") 20. Wednesday.—St. Fabian. 

= 21. Thursday.—First Quarter moon, 0.26 A.M. 
22. Friday. 

- 23. Saturday.—Length of day, 8.35. 
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GEORGIANA (Leeds).—You will find, we think, a full and 
satisfactory reply to your inquiries in our fashion article 
this week. We shall always be happy to afford you any 
information within our power. 

BarBara (Suffolk).—No, we liked the design very well, but 
the execution of it was very defective. We advise you, 
however, to try again. 

Mitity.—1. Send it by all means, and we will give you our 
opinion at the earliest moment as to its merits. 2. For the 
pound pudding take half-a-pound of fresh butter and an 
equal weight of sugar; beat the butter to a cream, then 
add six very well whisked eggs, half-a-pound of flour, four 
ounces of currants, two ounces of candied lemon-peel shred 
fine, and a little lemon-juice. Beat all together for a 
quarter-of-an-hour, put it into a buttered mould, and boil 
it for two hours and a-half. 

Mrs. Hate.—You will find several of the newest and most 
fashionable designs described in our fashion article, but we 
annex particulars of two or three others to aid you in your 
choice. A chapeau diademe composed of folds—ruby velvet 
and satin alternately—with bandeau of satin ornamented 
with large garnets and a black aigrette on one side. A bias 
fold of quilted satin forms the strings. A chapeau pouff of 
black velvet with bow of black satin and lace. Diadem of 
small leaves of tinted velvet, emerald green, amethyst, 
ruby, and nasturtium, producing a very original but charm- 
ing wreath. Brides of black lace fastened under the chin, 
and black satin strings tied under the chignon. <A chapeau 
turban of black velvet and coquilles of lace, with three 
humming birds buried in three coquilles of lace. Strings of 
crossway velvet edged with lace. A bonnet of ruby velvet, 
trimmed with bows of the same mixed with lace, forming 
the diadem and strings, and an elegant spray of wild roses 
carried across the chignon and falling on one side. The 
same model is equally pretty in black velvet with wreath of 
moss roses. 

BLUEBELL, —You will notice that we have altered your signa- 
ture for the Exchange, the reason being that ‘‘ Bluebell”’ 
had been already appropriated. 

MISTLETOE.—We believe a photograph, copied from a painting 
of Grace Darling, has been published, but we fear you 
would find a difficulty in obtaining a copy now in the trade. 
You might try at Marion’s, Soho-square, however, that being 
the most likely place to meet with such acarte. 

Mrs. K. (Bottesham).—Our informant had seen it in the 
course of her visits, but we do not know whether or not it 
is to be purchased ready made. We have not yet met with 
it in any London shop. 

A. W. (Manchester-square).—The paragraph you sent was so 
highly eulogistic of the young lady who is about to make 
her appearance on the London stage, that we do not feel 
justified in inserting it without knowing a little more 
about her. 

SwanspowNn (London).—You would doubtless be able to ob- 
tain what you require at the establishment of Mr. Poland, 
Court Furrier, Oxford-street. 

Communications from J. Poole (Southwark), T, T., and Be- 
ginner are declined with thanks. 


as iG 
@ wy Exchmrge 
ot § 


[For regulations, see our number for January 2.] 


I nave the following things I wish to exchange: a large 
musical-box, a Weiss hand sewing-machine complete, and 
several articles of good jewellery. 1am open to any offers.— 
MARIGOLD, 

I sHouLp like to exchange several monthly magazines, in 
volumes complete and scarcely soiled, for complete copies of 
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the Saturday Review and Athencum for last two years.— 
Omntvorvs. 

I wisx for two or three good cookery books, and can offer 
other books or magazines in exchange.—CULINARY. 

I wave a dozen pigeons, including choice sorts, for which I 
Should like a young grey parrot.—CARRIER PIGEON. 

I win exchange dance and instrumental music, as good as 
new, for a scrap album.—Younc MAMMA. 

I wave not yet received a suitable offer for fresh-water 
aquarium, and will give music or books, as well as greenhouse 
plants. WATER WITCH. 


We have forwarded letters from ‘ Starling” to ‘* Water 
Witch,” and ‘“ E. J. B.” to ‘ Diana.” 


Che Hardy's tun Aaper, 
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POISONOUS HAIR-DYES. 


(NCE more the columns of the Times have been 

made the channel for an outcry that must have 
disturbed the peace of mind of more than one “regular 
reader,” and this time there certainly seems to be 
more grounds for the commotion than is generally the 
case at the dull season, when marvellous toads are 
discovered by equally curious explorers, and amateur 
archeologists bring to light hidden stones, to which 
the famous “ John Stump, his mark” is as nothing ; 
—the season when the results of such learned in- 
vestigations are chronicled in the leading journal, for 
the amusement, if not edification, of much-enduring 
humanity. The present controversy, however, is on 
no less important a subject than that of hair-dyes, a 
topic that, if we may judge from the advertisements 
that crowd the columns of the dailies, must really have 
very close interest to a wide circle of both sexes. 
When chignons were attacked some time back, and 
charges were brought against them, which are too 
nauseous for reiteration, the play was kept up all on 
one side—gentlemen, who of necessity do not wear 
chignons, being the assailants ; but with hair-dyes the 
case is vastly different, for the lords of creation having 
moreuse for them, owing to the bounty with which nature 
has supplied them with beard and moustache, are pro- 
bably by far the largest consumers. 

The charge brought against such dyes is not now 
heard for the first time; again and again have warning 
letters appeared in medical journals, though with no 
apparent result. It is now, however, urged with 
more seriousness, and may be best stated in the langu- 
age of the correspondents. Thus one writes: ‘ Certain 
lotions are now in common use which profess to restore 
the natural colour to grey hair and prevent baldness, 
&c. Hearing several of my friends complain of indis- 
position, which they somehow connected with the use 
of the new hair lotion, I procured a specimen, and 
sent it up to London for analysis. It was described 
by its vendor as perfectly innocuous, and the direc- 
tions were that a dessert-spoonful should be daily 
brushed into the roots of the hair, until the whole 
head was thoroughly moistened. The result of the 
analysis is, that this precious mixture (sold at 5s. per 
pint) is composed of rose-water, sulphur, and sugar of 
lead, the latter in sufficient quantity to cause either 
paralysis or painter's colic. I believe that these 
Washes are now sold under different names, but 
a dangerous preparation of lead is in all of them 
the medium for dyeing the hair. Fortunately, this 
may always be easily detected by the naked eye, as its 
gravity causes it to sink, and form a white powder at 
the bottom of the bottle.” Then, again, according to 
another practical authority, the dye “ contains (in 
addition to sulphur, a starchy material, and rose or 
Orange-flower water) a large quantity of, not sugar of 
lead, which is soluble, but carbonate of lead, which is 
Insoluble, and falls to the bottom of the liquid as a 
white power, and upon the decomposition of which the 
lotion depends for its blacking powers.” 

This simply is the fact, and it has been so often 
repeated, and is of so obvious a nature, that further 
evidence is scarcely necessary; still, in case there 
should be a Didymus amongst our readers, it may be 
well to bring tangible medical testimony in support of 
our affimation ; nor need we look far for it. The organ 
of the British Medical Association, tells us that the 
frequent impunity with which leaden and other metal- 
liferous hair-dyes are used, when only applied at in- 
tervals, has led to the introduction of a still more 

angerous class, called hair restorers, in which a slower 
action of lead is employed to blacken the hair by daily 
applications. The most romantically-named hair-dyes 
and restorers are just so many solutions of lead, mer- 
cury, silver, or copper, combined with mordants or 
€composing agents. Those of nitrate of silver destroy 
the hair, but do not injure the health. Mr. Erasmas 
ilson tells us that one of the most largely-used 
air-restorers contains as much as a drachm of ace- 
ate of lead to half-a-pint ; it is sold for more guineas 
than it is worth pence in point of money value. 
eaden combs, used daily, produce also insidious forms 
of lead-poisoning. Schott publishes, in the Gazette 
Médicale de Paris (1864), an instructive post-mortem 
examination of a fatal case. Those who have used 
Some of these poisonous preparations with impunity 
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for a number of years should yet remember the fate 
of Madlle. Mars, who also dyed her hair, in the hope 
of eternal youth, and succumbed in one night, under 
cerebral disturbance produced by a new applica- 
tion. The pearl-white powders, which are becoming 
more and more fashionable for giving the com- 
plexiou the dull Parisian whiteness of skin—the 
teint mat-—are equally dangerous, and produce 
numerous poisonings, especially amongst dramatic 
artists. There are many innocuous powders which 
answer the purpose; but carbonate of lead adheres so 
much better that it is still the favourite, as it was 
when Ovid denounced it in his “ Ars Amoria,” and 
Martial in his “ Epigrams.” 

Here we will pause. If nothing more than danger 
to health or bodily suffering were involved in the use 
of these lotions, we have little doubt, with the journal 
in which the controversy was first opened, that these 
consequences would have no deterrent effect upon the 
average specimens of the class who steadily cultivate 
the art of “making themselves up.” ° 1d faut souffrir 
pour etre belle is their motto, and everybody knows 
what sufferings in this sacred cause both men and 
women will go through. We laugh with pitying 
superiority at the Japanese dandy who all night 
stretches his neck over a small wooden pillow rather 
than disarrange his elaborate coiffure by sleeping com- 
fortably, or at the Chinese belle whose feet are pain- 
fully crushed into the prescirbed patrician pattern of 
helpless deformity. But the risks of using poisonous 
dyes are not only of a physical nature. Inveterate 
practitioners in the art of “making up ” are constantly 
liable to moral torture of the most exquisite kind, for 
it touches them just in the weakest and most sensitive 
point of their very sensitive natures—in their vanity. 
Imagine the agonies of a vain man, who, on board a 
Peninsular and Oriental steamer, where there is much 
small gossip, but no fresh supply of hair-dye procur- 
able, iinds that his whiskers are gradually turning 
purple, or that parti-coloured patches of a mysterious 
aspect unknown to man in a state of nature are taking 
the place of raven tresses. 

But there is another view also of the question. As 
one of the correspondents reminds us, this poisoning 
suicidally defeats what is often its principal object. It 
brings prematurely upon them the very age and in- 
firmities to avoid even the appearance of which they 
resort to it. Paralysis is decidedly a more unmis- 
takable and unpleasant sympton of declining vigour 
than even grey hairs. From their own point of view, 
therefore, it is better to leave these ‘“ innocuous” lotions 
alone. 

The matter must thus be left in the hands of the 
public, and it is for them to decide whether they will be 
voluntarily poisoned or not, for we fear it would be 
very difficult, even if desirable, to bring the law, as 
applied to suicides, to bear upon those who incur the 
risk of serious or fatal disease for the sake of a little 
personal vanity. 


“No friends and no home!” Such were the bitter 
words heard at a recent inquest, and they would be 
sad enough at any time, but inexpressibly more poign- 
ant when applied to a poor forlorn female sent adrift in 
this great Babylon to struggle hand to hand with 
poverty, disease, and sorrow in its most intensified 
form, till death mercifully comes to take the “sword 
from the trembling hand, and proclaim an eternal 
peace.” 
such a life story, and yet such was the history that 
was briefly revealed at the inquest referred to, held by 
Mr. Bedford, at St. Martin’s Vestry-hall, Charing- 
cross, respecting the death of Elizabeth Woolton, aged 
forty-five. Police-constable 70 C said that on the 
Monday morning at ten o'clock he was on duty in 
Castle-street, Strand, when he saw deceased lying on 
the pavement. He went up to her, and finding that 
she was insensible, he picked her up and carried her 
to St. Martin’s Workhouse, where she died. From 
further evidence it appeared that the poor creature 
was a single woman, and gained a precarious living as 
a needlewoman. She had “no home and no friends.” 
The medical evidence proved that the cause of death 
was consumption ; and it seemed obvious that the dis- 
ease had been accelerated, if not induced, by privation 
and toil. How terrible the thought of the long, hard 
struggle through weary years—no respite, no pleasure ; 
but on! on! on! to what? To a death on a doorstep 
and a pauper’s grave. And doubtless there are many 
such cases, though differing perhaps slightly in degree, 
in this great and wealthy and civilized London of ours. 


The weather has at length become considerably 
colder both in London and Paris, but with what 
prospect of continuance we of course cannot say ; 
very possibly, indeed, before these pages reach the 
hands of our readers, we may be plunged again, as it 
were, into early summer. We refer to the change 
here, however, more especially to note the effect that 
the extraordinary mildness of the season has had on 
many of our common spring flowers, which seem in 
some districts quite to have mistaken the time of year 
and expanded accordingly. <A correspondent in East- 
bourne sends a list of wild flowers that he culled the 


Words fail to express the full meaning of 
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other day, and in the Gardener’s Magazine we read of 
young apples the size of small nuts. Here is the list 
of flowers, as many of our readers may be induced by 
it to make search in their several neighbourhoods, be- 
fore the frost, which we suppose we must must expect, 
cuts off the untimely germs: Sweet violet (viola 
odorata), creeping cinquefoil (potentilla reptans), 
scarlet pimpernel (angallis arvensis), red dead nettle 
(lamium purprueum), cut-leaved nettle (lamium inci- 
sum), smooth hawksbeard (crepus virens), dwarf spurge 
(euphorbia exigua), petty spurge (euphorbia peplus), 
Buxbaum’s speedwell (veronica Buxbaumii), green 
drocumbent speedwell (veronica agrestis), small- 
flowered cranesbill (geranium pusillum), broad-leaved 
mouse-ear chickweed (cerastium), corn feverfeu (pyre- 
theum inodorum), yarrow (Achillea mille folium), furze 
(ulex Europeus), ragwort (senecio vulgaris), dog’s mer- 
cury (mercurialis perennis), black knapweed (ceutaurea 
nigra), common hedge mustard (sisybrium officinale), 
common chickweed (stellaria media), creeping crow- 
foot, or buttercup (ranunculus repene), common sow 
thistle (sonchus arvensis), groundsel (senecio vulgaris), 
daisy (bellis perennis), dandelion (leontodon taraxa- 
cum), shepherd’s purse (capsella bursa pastoris), shep- 
herd’s needle (scandix pecten), field mustard (sinapis 
arvensis), henbit dead nettle (lamium amplexicaule). 


A. lady who seems to have been—well, we can 
scarcely conscientiously write “ blessed”—with the 
seeming absence of nerves—(despite the immunity 
which she would necessarily have from many of the 
aches and pains to which ordinary flesh is heir), has 
written a letter to the Zimes describing the fight at 
Malaga, in the thick of which she seems to have been, 
and to have viewed it somewhat in the light of a 
pantomime. “We were not at all frightened,” she 
says, “and though the house is swarming with soldiers 
ever since they first entered the hotel, we don’t feel 
the least uncomfortable about it. The officers are 
kind, gentle, and filled with bonté for us beyond con- 
ception ; the soldiers scarcely less polite than their 
officers. My rooms—that is, my bedroom and sitting- 
room—were the ones for the fight. I went in for a 
moment last night. Oh, such a change! The 
soldiers crowded in it; the ‘jalousies’ battered to 
pieces by the mitraille; everything scattered about ; 
the mattresses laid on the balcony blackened with the 
fire. They used them as rests for their guns, and as 
shelter also. A piece of the stone balcony in my bed- 
room as big as your head is carried off by a cannon- 
ball. Yet, only think, how wonderful, my brooches, 
bracelets, and my trinkets were all over the room, 
open as usual, and not one single thing have they 
touched ; and I have lost nothing out of my rooms, 
though my purse, with 62. in it, was taken, but this 
was in a passage, and had nothing to do with the 
soldiers. Their conduct was wonderful; not a rough 
speech or a rude one have they made to a creature in 
the house; such kind, simple boys, that’s what the 
soldiers are, and the officers too.” 


A correspondent of the Standard has given, ina 
well-written letter, an amusing account of the social 
etiquette of Hong-Kong, and the subject is one that 
falls so thoroughly within our scope that we cannot 
but refer to it here. In one important matter social 
etiquette in Hong-Kong is whoily unlike that of 
Europe. A wonderful practice prevails, in accordance 
with which the new comer, as soon as he takes up his 
residence in the colony, is privileged or expected to 
call on any or all of the ladies in the place. He need 
not wait to be introduced to them; he need not wait 
to have meet them, nor even to know their husbands 
as much as by sight. The new comer has only to ask 
a resident friend, “Who lives here?” and “ Who 
lives there?” to hear that Mrs. Smith and Mrs. 
Jones are the inhabitants of such and_ such 
houses, and to go and call on Mrs. Jones and Mrs. 
Smith straightway. Men of enterprise newly 
arrived take particular terraces or quarters of the town 
on particular afternoons, and call on all the ladies 
living there one after the other. All the preparation 
they need to make is to find out beforehand that Mrs. 
So-and-so lives at the corner house, and Mrs. Some- 
bodyelse at number nine. They ring at the bell, they 
put to the boy who comes to the door the usual pigeon- 


English inquiry, “ Mississee have got?” The boy 
probably replies, “ Have got.” The caller says, “‘ Pay 
that card,” and presently the boy returns with the 
message, “ Mississee can see.” Then you are shown 
into a drawing-room, and a lady whom you never saw 
before, whose husband you do not know, and who 
does not know you from Adam, advances with a 
gracious smile and offers you her hand. The whole 
proceeding, extraordinary as it seems to you, is a 
delicate attention on your part which the lady fully 
appreciates and takes as a compliment. The husband 
when he finds your card, and hears that you have been 
to see his wife, instead of asking you what the deuce 
you mean by your impudence, finds you out, leaves a 
card for you at the club, and sends you an invitation. 
“ T remember,” continues our informer, “ when I first 
went to Hong-Kong, and before becoming acquainted 
with the custom, I did right by accident, called at a 


house asking for a gentleman who had looked me up on 
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the formal entry stands as follows: ¢ Wednesday, 30th | history may choose its field of study, and ignore such things ; 


md Ke fr sims ~y eRrouche sq.. parish | but bow shall we dispute the authority of books written at 
of Dpptember, L778 Henry Ne ougham, Esq > paris | this time for the very purpose of reflecting the prevailing state 
of St. Gilles (sic), and Eleanora Syme, his Spouse, &| of things? One cannot contemplate this picture without a 
son born the 19th current, named Henry Peter. Wit-| shudder ; we are fain to turn it to the wall, and seek for 


nesses—Mr. Archibald Hope, Royal Bank, and Prin- | refuge in the sweeter and purer scenes of modern life.”’ 


— bertson.” Mr. Chamb Il that even-| This is what the British Museum is going t> do for us 
ope Hae Becavhain hie ers tells tly Aa Edin. presuming that it last for such a length of time. Heretofore 
ally MY. 5 ed permanently in we have had our worthless fiction weeded out by the slow 


burgh, occupying a handsome house in George-street. process of years, and have in consequence been saved from 
He was never supposed to be a man of more than very | falling into many an error of judgment ; but who is to tell our 
ordinary talents; but his deficiencies were more than | gf@2dson which of our contemporary novels to accept as true ? 
made up by his wife, who .is still remembered, both in] The Leisure Hour (Religious Tract Society) has several 
Edinburgh and elsewhere, as a person of uncommon | papersthis month likely to please ladies, and notably three 
mental gifts. She lived (though Mr. Chambers omits devoted respectively to ‘Married Women’s Property,” 
to say so) long enough to see her gon geated on the| Phe Derwentwater Peerage,” and ‘‘ Mussulman Diet.” 


eek aah Oe ; ; In the two former of these little is advanced with which 
woolsack of England, being upwards of ninety at the | our readers are not already acquainted, but the latter, by 
time of her death. Hermann Vambéry, is exceedingly interesting. We will 
pick out a few sentences that will suftice to make clear 
our meaning :— 


my arrival, was shown to a drawing-room by the boy, 
who jumped to the conclusion that, of course, being a 
stranger, I must want ‘ Mississee,’ and found myself 
in the presence of some ladies I did not know in the 
least and who did not know me. The gentleman of 
the house was not at home. I soon gathered that the 
ladies had never heard my name, and the situation 
seemed to me ridiculous. I recollect thinking that 
the ladies displayed a good deal of savoir vivre com- 
bined with much delicate kindness in taking my 
clumsy mistake as a matter of course, but I was sim- 
ply doing my duty as a new comer, and what seemed 
to me as a social outrage on my part, only pardonable 
because it had been committed by accident, was re- 
warded two days afterwards by an invitation to 
dinner.” No lady is in_ so elevated a station as to be 
above the operation of this wonderful arrangement, 
and even the wife of the governor has to receive all 
comers, like the champion of a prize ring, Oddly 
enough the custom is particularly liked by the ladies. 
They take their chance of being called upon by people 
whom they may not like for the sake of having the 
amusement of receiving a great number of callers, and 
the rule is so clearly understood that it is looked upon 
as a mark of disrespect to refrain from intruding on 
ladies whom you do not know. 


etn ‘hooks. . 
ee 


SERIALS OF THE MONTH. 


In the Broadway (Routledge and Sons) ‘ False 
Colours,” by Annie Thomas, is still running, but can 
scarcely be said to hold the reader’s attention, being, as a 
whole, unworthy of the writer’s reputation. Mr. Henry 
Kingsley’s novel, however, ¢ Stretton,” gains in interest, 
and will not be passed over by subscribers to this maga- 
zine. Amongst the general articles we find a very read- 
able one on ‘London Concerts and the Songs Sung 
There,” a common-place paper on that stock subject, 
‘* Bad Preaching,” a chapter on ‘ Our Small Sins,” by a 
woman, her, of course, whose previous papers we have 
criticised at length, and, lastly, the contin uation of the 
Rev. Newman Hall’s ‘“‘ Impressions of America.” The 
illustrations are better this month than they have been 
for some time, ‘* The Brunette” being particularly good. 
We select as a favourable specimen of the poetry the lines 
by William Sawyer, entitled 


The cooking utensils of the Turks are very nearly the same 
as among the Persians and the inhabitants of other parts of 
the East, but the manner of eating is greatly different. The 
low round table is completely Greck, and -i3 found nowhere 
else in the East. While the Persians, the inhabitants of 
Central Asia, and the Arabs, take their food between the 
thumb, the forefinger, and the middle finger of their right 
hand, squatting upon their heels, with the body bent con- 
siderably forward, and the left hand pressed closely against 
the chest, the Osmanli is usually seen sitting before his small 
round table, and always with crossed legs, His left hand 
remains out of sight, and instead of the above-mentioned 
three fingers, he uses the whole hand in taking hold of the 
roast meat and the pudding, while for all other dishes he useg 
a spoon. And this way of eating is rendered far less dig- 
gusting in him than in the other Mahommedans of the East, 
even the poorest persons washing hands and mouth carefully 
with soap. 2 

There are only two meals during the day, the smaller one 
between ten and cleven o’clock in the morning, and the se- 
cond and larger meal after sunset. The beginning is generally 
made with roast meat. Soup is seldom seen, with the excep- 
tion of the many kinds of Turkish tshorbas (thick soups), 
which people only eat when they are unwell; although 
the beaux esprits of modern days call all soups burani 
miede (the stomach-rain). A Turk locks upon roast meat as 
the best part of the meal, and for this reason, in reverse 
order to European custom, he begins with it. The master of 
the house, or the honoured guest, when such a one is present, 
is the first to put out his fingers for the baked meat, consist- 
ing of either fowl, turkey, or veal, etc., which is as soft as 
butter, and falls to pieces at the slightest touch. After 
everyone has helped himself three or four times to these long 
fibrous pieces of meat (to eat quickly is not considered proper), 
the master calls out “Al!” (take away) to his servants. 
Often has this ominous “Al” enraged me, for I fancied that 
whenever my favourite dish was on the table the “Al” was 
sounded some minutes earlier than at other times. The ser- 
vants most of all rejoice at this summons, for they feed on 
the remains of the dishes, and the sooner this ** Al” is heard 
the more, of course, they save of the wreck, and the ampler 
is their own repast. Sometimes—and this is especially the 
case in the morning—a soup-like decoction of meat takes the 
place of 7éti, when the employment of fingers instead of 
knife and fork is not exactly to one’s taste. The Turks, it 
is true, wash their hands before eating ; but water is not 
equally accessible to the pores of everybody’s skin, and no 
wonder if many a Turk, during his finger-bath, not only takes 
something out of the gravy, but. also leaves something behind. 
At the time when I was still a novice in this mode of pro- 
ceeding I was allowed to use a fork, in consequence of my 
want of experience, or, as the Turks of the old school called 
it, want of culture, It happened more than once, while 
my companions were fishing about in the muddy-looking 
gravy with their fingers and I with my iron instrument, that 
I stuck my fork into the finger of my neighbour, imagining 
it was a piece of meat. Such an unpleasant contact taught 
W.), in a paper devoted to an analysis of **Modern|™e to conform to general custom, and after two or three 
Characteristics,” the series of short essays lately reprinted | Y¢4t8 I had learned to imitate and even agree, in this respect, 
from the Saturday £eview, takes that journal to task with | With the Osmanlis; nay, if my fair readers will pardon my 
much spirit, the writer knowing how to wield his pen bemerity , I would maintain even now poe sis paves ty On any 
‘igorously in defence of women. In the “ Miscellanea ” other solid piece of food, tastes far better when eaten with 
VIS Sty : t “7 e&" fone’s fingers than with knife and fork. But I have been 
the editor reprints the article from Macmillan on 


a: ; ; tempted to digress too far from my subject. 
.: Women Phy: sicians,’ and brings together other matters When the ment is removed, a feviss of vegetables suc- 
interesting to ladies ; but, for the most part, the subjects 


; L ceeds. I say a series, for even the poorest Turk is in the 
thus treated have been already discussed in our columns. | habit of consuming daily three or four kinds of green food, 
The St. James’ Magazine (49, Essex-street, Strand) 


while the wealthier man is not satisfied with less than ten to 
presents us with a capital number, as far as the letter-| fifteen. These different vegetables if served singly, and 
press is concerned, but in the matter of illustrations it is 


boiled or stewed as in Turkey, would not strike us as remark. 
even weaker than usual. The pleasant, chatty chapters 


able, but their mixture is occasionally strange and eccentric, 
entitled ‘“ Bisset’s Youth” will be passed over by few Beans boiled together with plums, spinach with pipkins, carrots 
readers, and the satirical novel, ‘‘ Cut down like Grass,” 


with macaroni ; and there are other compounds of which our great 
: oie masters in the culinary art would iv 
loses none of its salt in its progress. Amongst the general Mi 4s not, conceive the smallest 
articles the most readable are those on ‘*Stepsons of 


sce In pets this great variety of vegetables, or 
entreméts, as t , : : 

Toil” and ‘*Modern Novels.” In the former we learn matinee 3 nould properly be called, is easily tolerated, 
many particulars of the class that hover round the doors 


ney petunes even to be recommended, according to the 
; lilerent peculiarities of the cli ; i i 

gh ae nT RPP of the atrech etutioniers, and Pp 1e climate ; bnt in the winter, when 
others whose means of obtaining a livelihood is cyen 


the garden provides the table but very scantily, and beans, 

: : lentils, parsnips, and carrots are the only additions to the 
more a matter of mystery to the general public; while in 
the latter the shortcomings of modern novelists are fear- 


ordinary products of the season, all who are restricted to 
x Turkish diet may consider themselves fortunate that the small 
lessly pointed out. What does the reader think of this 
passage ?— 


The great importance of the subject must be our 
apology, if apology be necessary, for again referring 
to the progress being made in the movement for the 
higher education of Women. In our last number we 
gave many important particulars, and would now take 
note of the fact that the anxiously-looked for Cam- 
bridge regulations for the examination of women 
above the age of eighteen have been issued. The first 
examination will commence on Monday, the 5th of 
July, at places where there are at least twenty-five 
candidates, with a committee of ladies to make all 
suitable arrangements. No class lists will be published, 
but the names of the successful candidates will be 
alphabetically arranged in three classes, and certificates 
granted, stating the subjects in which they have 
passed, and specifying those in which they may have 
distinguished themselves. There are six groups of 
subjects, the first of which, group <A, with one of 
the remaining five, must be passed before a certi- 
ficate can be obtained, but if a candidate passes in 
group <A atone examination, she may omit it on a 
subsequent occasion. The subjects in group A are 
religious knowledge (which may be omitted if objected 
to at the time of application), arithmetic, English his- 
tory with the geography bearing upon it, and English 
language, literature, and composition. Group B com- 
prises Latin, Greek, French, German, and Italian, one 
of which will suflice for passing. In group C there 
are Euclid, and elementary algebra, trigonometry, 
conic sections, statics, astronomy, and dynamics, the 
first two of which must be done. Group D includes 
political economy and logic, either of which will be 
sufficient. Group E consists of botany, geology, and 
physical geography, zoology and chemistry, one of 
which must be taken. Music and drawing form 
group I. Books in each group are recommended, and 
it is announced that, as a general rule, about two- 
thirds of the questions will have reference to them. 
All needful information may be obtained from the 
Rey. T. Markby, Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 


A MEETING, 
Come, let us take hands together 
As when, summers ago, we stood 
In the haze of the sultry weather 
In the heart of the little wood. 


No ! we never again shall linger, 
Nor moments like those beguile, 
Yielding slowly, finger to finger, — 
‘s . . ' 
Yet tight’ning our grasp the while ! 


’Twas the heart’s first rapture of passion, 
A transport that has no name, 
Predestined to swift cessation, 
When the ashes should choke the flame. 


There are times for loving and leaving, 
There are seasons of the heart, 

And parting is better thancleaving, 
When ’tis harder to meet than part. 


And in love there is no renewing ; 
Life never can know again 

The bliss that gives rapture to wooing, 
Yet is further from pleasure than pain. 


Still let us take hands together 
As we did in the hours we stood, 
In the haze of the heat of the weather, 
In the heart of the little wood. 
St. Paws (Virtue and Co.) supplies us this month with 
a good slice of the two leading novels, but in other 
respects contains nothing very likely to interest our 
readers. 
The Victoria Magazine (Emily Faithfull, Princes-street, 


That veteran writer and publisher, Robert Cham- 
bers, has just brought out an interesting work for in- 
habitants of Auld Reekie, entitled “Traditions of 
Edinburgh.” We take notice of it here because of the 
reference it makes to a name that has become a house- 
hold word in England. It is well-known that Henry 
Brougham was born in Edinburgh, but as various 
doubts have from time to time been thrown on the 
place and the date of his birth, and on the name by 
which he was baptized, we may as well place before 
our readers, in Mr. Chambers’s own words, the history 
of the connexion of the family of Brougham with the 
northern metropolis. He writes: “The Edinburgh 
tradition on the subject ran that Henry Brougham, the 
younger, of Brougham Hall, in the county of Cumber- 
land, in consequence of a disappointment in love, 
came to Edinburgh for the diversion of his mind. 
Principal Robertson, to whom he bore a letter of 
introduction, recommended the young man to the care 
of his sister, Mrs. Syme, the widow of the minister 
of Alloa, who occupied what was then considered a 
good and spaciousshouse at the head of the Cowgate, 
strictly speaking, the third floor of the house now 
marked as No. 8—a house desirable from its having 
an extraordinary ‘space in front, Here it would 
appear that Mr. Brougham speedily consoled himself 
for his former disappointment by falling in love with 
Eleanora, the daughter of Mrs. Syme, and a matriage, 
probably a hurried one, soon united the young pair, 
They set up for themselves at Whitsuntide, 177 8, 
in an upper floor of a house in the then newly- 
built St. Andrew’s-square, where, in the ensuing 
September, their eldest son, charged with so 
illustrious a destiny, first saw the light. The 
house is now marked No. 21 , and its back windows 
command a fine view of the Firth of Forth and 
the Fife hills. The registration of the child’s birth in 


tin pans, in which sebzevat (vegetables) are served, contain go 
little, and that the perem ptory‘‘ Al/” of the host causes them 
quickly again to disappear. ; 

I must not forget to include a large variety of salads, of 
which all Turks, both small and great, are passionately fond, 
They are mostly composed of different kinds of lettuce, 
plentifully seasoned with lemon-juice and olive-oil, A Turk 
eats salads at his morning and his evening meal ; he eats them 
with his soup, his pudding, and his sweetmeats ; nay, the 
lower class, especially the peasants of Anatolia, prefer the 
raw plant to any other food; and my countryman, the late 
General Kmety, was right when he declared that he could feed 
three whole Turkish regiments for weeks upon a large field of 
lettuce. 

After several plates of this last-named food have been 
served, the puddings have their turn, The most popular is 
the drek, a pudding of spinach and cheese, fried in lard, and 
so rich that, on the slightest pressure of the finger, the fat 
runs down it. It ig usually the custom to serve after thig 
pudding two or three more varicties of vegetable ; and then 
follows a sweet pudding prepared chietly of sugar, milk, and 
flour. This is a very favourite dish with all Eastern 
nations, but especially with Turks of the higher class; and 
all first-rate cooks really pride themselves upon its preparation. 
The king of all sweets, however, is the dauwk oiist: (breast ‘of 
fowls), a dish made of the tender parts of the fowl finely 


Fancy one’s great-grandson going into the British Museum 
of his time, and proceeding in cold blood to examine a series 
of those books which are supposed faithfully to reflect our 
habits and customs. What a barbaric race—what a mixture 
of effeminate sensualism and bloodthirsty passion—he will 
imagine us to have been! Astonished by the discovery, he 
will fulminate in his favourite magazine : ** Here was a pretty 
time in the history of England! ‘To what a level had society 
sank when high-born ladies talked as grossly of love—if their 
brutal passion may be so designated—as we may imagine the 
costermongers of the same generation to have done; when 
gentlemen boasted of their resolution never to marry unless 
their creditors compelled them; when the incessant legal 
blunders in the making of wills show that there could have 
been no lawyers ; when every man had two wives and every 
woman two husbands ; when bigamy was never discovered 
and the bigamist was saved by shoving his or her victim down 
a well; when there was scarcely a family in England which 
wasnot haunted by the presence of a divinely beautiful woman, 
with the face of an angel and the heart of a devil, who was no 
better than a vampire, and murdured everybody within her 
reach. This is what we find when we study English fiction 
inthe nineteenth century. Poetry is licensed idealization : 


ee 
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grated, of ground rice, sugar, and cream. An experienced 

and is required to mix these various elements in almost 
chemical proportion, and I have heard more than one European 
exclaim with surprise when eating of this dish, ‘‘ But where 
is the fowl?” Next in rank to this dish is the baklava, a rich 
pastry cut in the shape of an oblong square, and which is fried 
in melted sugar. Then follow the different kinds of jellies, 
profuse in variety of colour and smell, and bearing for the 
most part poetical names, as for instance, the extremely 
popular el masie (like a diamond), which is in reality very 
clear and transparent. 

The tatlis (sweetmeats) constitute the most expensive part 
of a Turkish table, and every new comer must feel surprised 
how our good friends the Turks, in spite of the prodigious 
number of dishes that have been partaken of and removed, 
have always a huge appetite for the tatlis. Arms and shoul- 
ders grow tired with the repeated stretching forward and 
backward, and yet the stomach of the Turk remains far from 
being satisfied. 

The conductors of the Sunday at Home (same pub- 
lishers) seem to think that the poor have been sufficiently 
described, and so turn their attention to the Upper Ten, 
and chronicle the experiences of a Sunday in Belgravia. 
The ‘‘ experiences” are not likely to create much un- 
easiness, however, to the favoured dwellers in that 
fashionable locality. The best thing in the Sunday at 
Home this month is, perhaps, the illuminated Lord’s 
Prayer that forms the coloured frontispiece. 

Good Words (Strahan and Co.) for January is a capital 
number of one of the best of our magazines, its table of 
contents including such names as those of the Dean of 
Canterbury, the Bishop of Oxford, William Gilbert, 
Amelia B. Edwards, &c. The illustrations, too, are for 
the most part admirably drawn and engraved. 

Tbe new volume of Golden Hours (W. Macintosh) under 
the editorship of the Rev. Dr. Whittemore, is opened 
with a story by Wade Robinson, entitled, ‘‘ Roses and 
Lilies,” and then a few pages further on there is an 
article by the editor on Mr. Robinson, speaking of him 
as a new poet, and urging that too much is not said of a 
sample of his verse referred to when ‘‘ we say it is worthy 
of Tennyson’s pen,” with much more to the same effect. 
This writing up of a contributor, especially when in the 
number in which a novel of his is commenced, is surely 
carrying editorial zeal just a “‘leetle” too far. In other 
respects the number is not a bad one; we miss this 
month the veteran Tupper’s pretentious lucubrations, but 
in their stead we have some simple verses by Mary 
Frances Tupper, who seems to aspire to the ‘‘ poet’s” 
mantle. 

The Student and Intellectual Observer (Groombridge and 
Sons) continues its papers on ‘‘ Womankind in all Ages of 
Western Europe,” by Thomas Wright, F.S.A., the writer 
bringing together much amusing information, and illus- 
trating it with fac-simile drawings of the period. In the 
present chapter he speaks more especially of women’s 
amusements in the feudal ages. The ladies were then, 
we are told, “passionately fond of dancing. They 
danced in the chambers and in the gardens, and they even 
wandered into the fields to dance. The favourite dance 
was the carole, in which those who joined in it danced in 
a ring, and accompanied their movement with singing, 
and which was so universally used that the common word 
for to dance was caroler, to carol. In the romances of 
the Round Table, one of the heroines, the lady of the 
Terre-Lointaine, lost in admiration at the fair dancing in 
the meadow of the Forét Périlleuse, says to the enchanter 
Guinebaut, ‘Think you not, fair sir, that one would be 
very happy to follow these fair caroles all the days of 
of one’s life ?’? And, to please the lady, Guinebaut placed 
the carole under a charm, which prolonged it to a very in- 
definite period.” 

The Floral World (same publishers) contains some 
valuable notes on sub-tropical gardening, with a coloured 
plate showing a_ section of the Sub-tropical Garden, 
Battersea-park. 

In the Christian World Magazine (James Clarke and 
Co., 13, Fleet-street), Jane Worboise concludes her story 

Grey and Gold,” and this is the only fiction in the num- 
ber. There is a readable article, however, under the 
title “* Unwise Mothers and Sour Grapes,” the author of 
which has the courage to tell his readers the whole- 
some, but, we fear, extremely unpalatable truth, that 

‘Christian motbers are not SARE wise ! Indeed, they 
are often extremely unwise. The most thoroughly and 
mischievously unwise mothers I have ever known were 
undoubtedly Christian women ;” and then he goes on to 
explain in what this want of wisdom may have consisted, 
and urges that ‘‘what mothers, as a class, greatly want 
is breadth—breadth of thought, breadth of view, breadth 
of understanding ; and it is a common mistake to suppose 
that experience alone gives breadth. A woman may be 
as narrow after twenty years of maternity as she was when 
God gave her first the great and mysterious joy of mother- 
hood. A narrow-minded mother may be pious and self. 
denying, but she can never be a wise mother.” 

_ Happy Howrs (same publishers) is increasing the quan- 
tity, if not the quality of its fiction; and, besides, contains 
many useful hints for the home. 

The Illustrated Photographer (54, Paternoster-row) has 
completed its first volume, and a capital volume it makes 
for those interested in the art. In the current part there 
are several papers by a writer familiar to our readers, 
A. H. Wall. 

We may add to the list of almanacs we have already 
iad occasion to notice favourably, two that must prove 
of great value in their respective circles—namely, the 
Musical Directory, Register, and Almanac (Rudall, Rose, 
Carte and Co., 20, Charing-cross), and the Protestant 
Dissenters’ Almanac (published by William Freeman, 
102, Fleet-street. 

or the rest, our space compels brevity. The Young 
Gentleman’s Magazine (Routledge) commences a new 
Series with several popular writers on the staff, and is 
Well illustrated. Merry and Wise (Hodder and Stough- 
ton) makes a faint show of improvement in its illus- 
rations, but that on page 38 is perhaps as bad as any- 
ling we have ever had to complain of in this otherwise 
Well-conducted juvenile magazine. The Mothers’ Iriend 

Same publishers) commences a new series with illustra- 
ane. that can scarcely be considered by any stretch of the 
Magination to add to its value. Messrs. Casscll’s publi- 


cations, Cassell’s Magazine, The Quiver, and Popular 
Educator are fair average numbers, but contain nothing 
calling for special mention. Aunt Judy’s Magazine (Bell 
and Daldy) is as charming as ever in its fairy tales, and 
possesses this month the additional attraction of a capital 
illustration, ‘* Prince Silvestro’s Home.” 


NEW BOOKS FOR THE LADY’S LIBRARY. 
Album for Photographs, 4to, 15s. 6d., cloth. 
Carroll’s Phantasmagoria, and other Poems, 12mo, 6s., cloth. 
Crippen’s Ancient Hymns and Poems, fscp., 2s., cloth. 
Geoffrey the Knight, illustrated by Doré, crown Svo, 4s., cloth. 
Golden Fleece, by A. L. O. E., crown 8vo., 3s. 6d., cloth. 
Hebrew Heroes, a Tale, by A. L. O. E., crown 8vo, 3s. 6d., cloth. 
Penley’s Sketching in Water Colours, folio, 21s., cloth. 
Smith’s Hymns of Life and Peace, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d., cloth. 
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QUEEN’S THEATRE. 

Ir is now just a quarter of a century since Mr. Dickens’ 
Christmas tale of the ‘‘ Cricket on the Hearth ” was first 
produced at the Lyceum Theatre. It is curious that Mr. 
Emery, who played the part of Perrybingle on the very 
first occasion of its performance, should be now sustaining 
the same effective character at the New Queen’s Theatre 
in Long Acre; and that Mr. Toole, who for years was 
known chiefly to the metropolis as a comic actor of the 
mirth-provoking school, should now be assuming the part 
of Caleb Plummer, which is one of the most intensely 
pathetic impersonations on the modern stage. The title 
of Dot, under which Mr. Boucicault’s version is again 
brought out, is the same which the pnblic will remember 
as attaching to that drama four-and-twenty years ago ; 
and though we have probably improved stage scenery to 
a wonderful degree since 1845, and multiplied the num- 
ber of our popular artists co-equally with the increased de- 
mand for theatres, it must be doubted whether a more 
efficient cast can be produced in 1869 than when Mr. 
Wright supported Mr. Emery, in the droll and boisterous 
part of Tilly Slowboy. Mr. Lionel Brough is certainly 
extremely humorous and successful in this impersonation ; 
and he can probably make a baby as little objectionable 
on the stage (for a stage is certainly one of those excep- 
tional spots in the wide creation where a baby should 
seldom be seen or heard) as any living actor. But it 
seems to us that Mr. Brough and his baby have really too 
much to do. <A baby in the first, the second, and the 
third act; a baby that possesses the wonderful idiosyn- 
crasy of never crying, spite of a perpetual thumping and 
smashing which might obliterate the vital spark from even 
the fabulous giants of a Christmas tale ; a baby that never 
appears to have a father or a mother, but only a nurse, 
whose office it is to put it occasionally on to the fire in- 
stead of the kettle, or to let it drop head foremost on the 
floor, by way of testing the apoplectic theory as applied 
to infants in arms—such a baby is a decided distraction 
from the prevailing idea of a serious ‘drama, and cannot 
be regarded as otherwise than an intrusion at an hour 
when the normal and well-conducted baby has long re- 
tired to its cot. But, spite of the pervading baby, Mr. 
Toole, as Caleb Plummer, infuses into the character of 
the veteran toyman a pathos and a power which it were 
difficult for any living actor to surpass in its intensity. 
Bertha, his poor blind daughter (judiciously played by 
Miss Montagu) provokes in her father such tender sym- 
pathy and such gentle love, that it is a puzzle for the 
audience to realise that this self-same grey-haired and de- 
crepid parent, all mellowing in an old man’s fondness, 
will, within one short half-hour, be rushing frantically 
about the stage in the wildest possible representation of 
extravaganza and burlesque. Mr. Toole is, in truth, a 
versatile genius. He is great in opposites, and magnifi- 
cent in extremes. The thing to be regretted is that he 
should wear himself out by superhuman efforts in charac- 
ters which are certainly beneath the dignity of his talents, 
instead of reserving his powers for delineations which 
touch the heart, and do not offend the judgment or the 
taste. 

One of the prettiest scenic effects we have witnessed 
on any stage, conferring equal honour on the painter and 
designer, is the contiguous cottage and barn where Caleb 
Plummer has his humble home. The snow hangs list- 
lessly from roofs and trees ; and the peculiar inkiness of 
a winter sky is so naturally depicted, that but for the 
stage and footlights our senses would certainly be illuded 
for half-a-dozen moments. Mr. Johnson and Mr. 
Perkins deserve to be praised and thanked for such a 
masterpiece of winter scenery. It may be observed, 
however, that in scenery, as in action, the ‘‘ The Cricket 
on the Hearth” (dramatically known as Dot) is quite 
unlike No Thoroughfare, which was produced last year at 
the Adelphi. No Thoroughfare was full of scenes and 
changes, replete With incident and critical point. ot 
relies almost exclusively on the part of Caleb Plummer 
for its homely interest and fascination ; for Dot herself 
was too ideal a person in the novel, too delicately touched 
by a master that paints in words more graphically, per- 
haps, than any living writer, to be reduced to action on 
the stage, to admit of living reproduction at the will of 
any artist, however marked and cultivated her gifts 
might be. Miss Rignold plays the part exceedingly well, 
and looks it quite as well as she plays it. But ‘‘ Dot” 
was exceptionally Dickens! And who can play as 
Dickens can write ? 
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Mpziur. Niisson has received a costly gift from the 
Philharmonic Society of London, as an acknowledgment for 
her co-operation at their concerts. Mr. Mapleson has just 
paid a flying visit to Paris, to make arrangements for pre- 
senting Mdlle, Nilsson next season in London, under the guise 
of Ophelia. ‘ 

During last year 169 new pieces, including the pantomimes, 
were produced at the metropolitan theatres ; and 59, exclu- 
sive of pantomimes, in the provinces. 

The Brussels journals state that the three representations 
given by.Mme. Patti in that city had an unexampled success. 


The first performance realised a sum of about 720/., the second 
880/., and the third 1,120/., making a total of 2,7207. At her 
departure the diva left 20/. for the chorus singers. 

It is reported on good authority that Mdlle. Nilsson con- 
templates a tour through the provinces at the close of the 
London operatic season. 

_ A meeting has been held at Dublin for the purpose of form- 
Ing a permanent committee to carry out the proposed monu- 
ment to Henry Grattan in College-green. 

Madame Lucca has only sung twice in St. Petersburg. 
She was obliged to undergo an operation of the throat, after 
which she returned to Berlin. 

Anne Boleyn is the subject of a new historical drama, in 
verse, by M. Turpin de Sansay, which will shortly be read at 
the Comédie. 

Madame Ristori is performing at Milan in Giacometti’s 
drama of ‘‘ Marie Antoinette.” 

A new magazine is to appear, called the West-end Magazine. 

A capital feature in the Drury-lane pantomime is a take- 
off of the great sensation incident which has recently obtained 
so much favour at our theatres. The miller’s son is drugged 
and placed in the track of the wheelbarrows, but is saved 
from destruction by the cat, which breaks out of a basket. 

We understand that Mr. Mapleson cleared 1,600/. by his 
month at Covent-garden, after paying all expenses. 

The fittings and furniture for Her Majesty’s Theatre are in 
a very forward state, and as long as the contractors perform 
their share of the work, there will be no doubt of the theatre 
being ready for opening in April next. 

The Baroness Heiligenstoedt de Koenigsberg has appeared. 
on the stage in Vienna in the part of Isabelle in ‘‘ Robert le 
Diable,” under the name of Giovannina Stella. Her singing 
and action are, we hear, highly approved of. 

Messrs. Strahan have purchased the copyright of Mr. 
Tennyson’s works. They are to pay 4,000/. a-year for 
twenty years, and will publish any new work that he may 
produce during that time. The Laureate appears to be any- 
thing but poetical in his business arrangements. 

A comic adyenture, that might have had a tragic finale, 
happened a night or two ago at Rheims. During the second 
piece an inquisitive young gentleman, who, possibly, had not 
the means even to procure entrance to the ‘ paradis,”:’or 
upper gallery, had somehow got upon the roof, and, crawling 
through the aperture, was intently surveying the house. 
Suddenly—curiosity being stronger than prudence—he made 
a false move, and fell upon the chandelier, to which he 
managed to cling, scattering, as he did so, the glass pendants 
in all directions and considerably frightening the audience. 
A great hubbub ensued, in the midst of which the gas was 
put out, the chandelier drawn up, and the adventurous imp, 
somewhat cut and bruised, was rescued from his -perilous 
position. 

Messrs. Wilsom and Montague have taken a lease of St. 
George’s Theatre, Langham-place, and intend commencing 
their season early in February with the Royal Original 
Christy’s Minstrels. 

We understand that Drury-lane Theatre will be opened for 
an Italian Opera season in the last week in April, to termi- 
nate in July. 

1t is said that Priuce Poniatowski is writing an opera ex- 
pressly for Miss Hauck. The subject is to be of an idyllic 
character, the libretto by Signor i. Rizelli, of Naples ; the 
name Gelmina. 

We understand that Mdlle. Nilsson intends to give two 
grand concerts in the metropolis during the coming summer, 
which will be the only concerts at which she will sing during 
the season. Probably either Exeter-hall or St. George’s-hall 
will be the room selected. 

A correspondent writing to a contemporary says: “* A life- 
size oil painting of an old lady came into my possession a short 
time ago, after having been sold at an auction for a few pence 
and used as a fire-screen. ‘ A recent cleaning of it disclosed 
the inscription; ‘Dame Penderel, Anno Dom. 1662.’ Bos- 
cobel is only a few miles from here (Bridgnorth), and there 
can be no reasonable doubt that it is an authentic portrait of 
the woman who, with her five faithful and loyal ‘sons, aided 
the fugitive Charles II. and found him a hiding place from his 
pursuers in the branches of an oak. The picture represents 
her in the ordinary costume of the period, and holding to her 
heart a red rose.” Another commuuication on the same 
subject states that a descendant of the Penderel family is at 
present serving in the A division of police, and his father, 
who lives at Seaford, near Brighton, receives an annual pension 
granted to the family by Charles IT. ; 

Malle. Mathias, while singing at the Montcavrel Theatre at 
Toulouse the other evening, incautiously approached the foot- 
lights too closely, and her dress caught fire. Immediate 
assistance was given, and the flames were extinguished, 
though uot before she was severely burned about the arms 
and shoulders. ; 

King John of Saxony has just published a popular edition of 
his verse translation of Dante. 

The Vienna journals mention that a curious will has just 
been left by a rich and eccentric octogenarian named Stanislas 
Poltzmary, who lately died on his property near Pesth. After 
bequeathing pensions to all his old servants and alms to the 
poor, he sets down an extraordinary clause instituting as his 
universal legatee, M. Frangois Lotz, Hungarian by origin and. 
a notary by occupation, in a little town near Vienna. But the 
testator annexes one condition : ‘‘ My property,” he wrote, 
‘¢ will belong to M. Lotz when he shall have sung, either at 
La Scala in Milan or the San Carlo in Naples, the parts of 
Otello in the opera of that name, and that of Elvino in the 
Sonnambula. 1 do not dispose of my wealth in this manner 
for the sake of being thought an original, but having been 
present four years ago at an evening party in Vienna, I heard 
this gentleman sing a cavatina from each of those operas with 
a beautiful tenor voice. Therefore, I believe him likely to 
become an excellent artist. In any case, if the public hiss 
him, he can console himself easily with three millions of 
florins which I leave him.” M. Lotz is at Naples for the last 
month, preparing to carry out the wishes of the deceased. 
The notary is not forty, has a well-tuned voice, and works 
night and day to learn as quickly as possible the two parts 
with their pronunciation and singing. 

The new buildings for the Royal Academy, Burlington-gar- 
dens, are now so far advanced that the apartments will very 
shortly be put into the hands of the decorators. No reason- 
able doubt exists as to the holding of the next Royal Academy 
Exhibition in the new place. : 

The death of M. Paul Huet, the well-known French land- 
scape painter, is announced. He was struck with apoplexy 
on Saturday while at work before his easel on a picture 
destined for the coming exhibition. 

After publishing for Lord Lytton during fifteen years, 
Messrs. Routledge and Son have just made a fresh arrange- 
ment with the noble author for a long period, and will at once 
issue a new edition of his works in fortnightly volumes, at 
2s, cach. The first of this series will be ‘The Last of the 
Barons.” 
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UG: E have again this week numerous novelties to de- 
scribe to our readers, and several costumes that 
can now scarcely be called novelties, inasmuch as 
they have been pretty generally adopted by the beau 
monde of Paris, and bid fair to hold their way for some 
time. We use the words ‘‘ some time,” of course, as un- 
derstood in the fashionable world, for changes so fre- 
quently occur now-a-days that what would be considered 
by us a very fair run for any particular mode, would have 
been looked upon less than half a century ago as ruinously 
short. 
EVENING TOILETTES. 


Like the majority of toilettes de visite of which we have 
already described many novel forms, dinner robes are still 
mode & queue in Paris. A well-marked specimen or two 
will suffice to give the reader a very good notion of the 
way Fashion is ruling in this respect. First take a costume 
of velvet and satin, both of the same light shade of colour, 
which has along train trimmed with numerous flounces of 
velvet and satin alternately mounting to the base of the 
velvet upper skirt, made open at the sides so as to form a 
tablier ; this is, however, connected with the skirt by long 
satin bows. The satin corsage is prolonged to form large 
bouffantes, bordered with a couple of small flounces, one 
in velvet, the other in satin, at the sides as well as behind. 
The tight satin sleeves have deep velvet cuffs trimmed 
with small satin ruffs. Another toilette in primrose- 
colour satin shot with rose and striped with the same tint 
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has a long train trimmed at the bottom with a deep ruche, 
which is intersected at the upper part with a biais of 
rose-colour satin bordered with white lace. The semblance 
of a second jupe is produced by this biais, and the lace 
border mounting from the train up the sides of the jupe, 
where it loses itself beneath two double coques of satin 
and lace. Rounded basques trimmed to match hang from 
the sides of the corsage, which is covered with a lace 
bertha, that after being fastened at the waist by double 
coques of satin falls behind, and loses itself, as it were, 
in the train beneath numerous satin bows disposed in 
crescent fashion, The same toilette is in pearl-grey satin, 
shot and striped, with a delicate shade of lilac, in pale 
salmon with rich madder, and in green with a warm 
golden brown. 
Osan Aaa ea observed in the salons of 

$s g have been chronicled: First 
a charming robe of tulle illusion embroidered over with 
narcissus in floss silk, with a* perfect ladder of tulle 
flounces up the front of the jupe, on which myriads of 
narcissus appeared to be growing. A broad white satin 
sash, with ends embroidered over with the same flowers 
looped up the jupe behind, displaying an underskirt of 
white taffeta slightly bouffantée. The corsage was ex- 
tremely décollete, and rows of nacissus peeping out of 
bouillons of tulle encircled the shoulders in lieu of sleeves. 
Another toilette in tulle illusion was trimmed with three 
flounces, each surmounted by a ruche edged with narrow 
rose-colour satin ribbon, and which diminished in size as 
they mounted up to meet the tunic in green faye, trimmed 
with four biais of satin, studded over with roses, and 
edged with a deep white blonde. The low corsage in 
green faye, together with the ceinture, were en suite. A 


robe & queue, in rose-colour satin, was trimmed with | duction, the chapeau Russe. The subject is so interesting 


rows of white lace, which, after starting from papillon 
puffs of tulle, in the centre of which were large satin 


bows, posed just below the waist, followed the sweep of | 


the train. The corsage was composed of similar puffs 
and bows, and round the waist was a satin ceinture 
trimmed with lace. 

Another rose colour was in faye and ornamented in 
front of the jupe with a couple of large white lace lap- 
pets ; a satin tunic, made very full, and bordered with 
lace formed an elegant upper skirt, which was looped up 
at the sides in double festoons by large bows. The 
décolleté corsage was heart-shaped both in front and 
behind. An evening dress in pearl grey taffeta, and 
figured satin, had a long train plaited at the bottom, and 
trimmed above with a deep white lace flounce surmounted 
by a narrow satin ruche. The upper skirt of figured 
satin, which was puffed out all round, and more espe- 
cially behind, was bordered with a rich fringe, and 
looped up at the sides with large pinked satin rosettes. 
The low corsage was open in front to the waist to show a 
rich ‘‘plastron” of white lace between the pinked satin 
bands that, fringed with narrow lace, passed over the 
shoulders like braces and supplied the place of sleeves. 
Another evening toilet had the under jupe in delicate 
violet satin trimmed with bouillons and flounces, a tunic 
in velvet of a deeper shade, and a second jupe 4 traine in 
striped velvet combining the two shades of violet. The 
low corsage was elaborately trimmed with puff of black 
lace. An elegant evening toilet of the Empress Eugenie 
was composed of a tunic in white gros de Tours, bordered 
with fringe, and a jupe & traine of salmon-coloured satin 
powdered over with silver spangles, and fluted at the 
bottom, where it was 
also trimmed with 
bouillons of tarletan. 


TOILETS DE PROME- 
NADE, 


Last week, in de- 
scribing the newest 
toilets de promenade, 
we referred more espe- 
cially to those on which 
fur trimmings are em- 
ployed ; but there are 
other outdoor costumes 
that are equally stylish 
and well received by 
the Parisians. Take, 
for instance, the cos- 
tumes in black velvet 
with the high corsage 
trimmed both in front 
and behind, with black 
lace to give the idea of 
« Swiss bodice, and 
having two rows of 
deep lace round the 
skirts of the casque, 
which is ornamented 
with a couple of long 
pattes, bordered with 
fringe at each side. 
The upper jupe is orna- 
mented with similar 
but larger pattes, and 
the under jupe of deep 
rose-colour satin 1s 
bouffantée all round, 
and trimmed with a 
deep ruche at the bot- 
tom. A velvet toilette, 
striped black and green, 
which has a large vel- 
vet bow posed on the 
corsage at the back of 
the neck, has the 
casque open behind 
and bouffantée at the 


sides, where it is 
trimmed with large 
bows; beneath is a 


short skirt made per- 


and important a one to ladies, however, that further par- 
ticulars will not be deemed superfluous. The Pall Mall 
Gazette has given an admirable descriptive article on the 
subject, and to this we will turn. 

Chapeaux in violet velvet have ‘‘frontons” formed of 
velvet bows, with larger bows posed at the sides and be- 
hind, and puffs of black lace, on which rests a large 
violet feather ornamenting the tip of the chapeau. Others 
have the ‘‘ fronton” composed of a ruche of violet velvet 
bound with narrow white satin, with a wreath of small 
white roses separated by green leaves, encircling the top 
of the bonnet, which is smothered in black lace, and has, 
moreover, a white aigrette springing up at the side. The 
strings, formed of ruches of velvet matching the 


front of the bonnet, are lined with white satin, and 
fasten with a long velvet bow across the breast. Another 
violet velvet chapeau, which is trimmed all round with 
bunches of violets and green leaves resting on black lace, 
has a large upright feather posed almost in front. A 
pretty bonnet in green velvet shot with crimson is 
wreathed with reddish brown ivy leaves and purple 
berries, powdered over with hoar frost, and has the ends 
of the wreath trailing down the centre of the green velvet 
strings. Another in fluted apricot-coloured satin is 
trimmed with a cluster of nasturtium flowers in shaded 
velvet, and bright green leaves falling down the side, and 
has a large velvet bow behind posed above a black lace 
veil, which is crossed on the breast fichu fashion, and 
fastened with an apricot-coloured satin bow. 

Black velvet bonnets are in great variety. Many, 
already sufficiently overtrimmed with bows and lace, 
haye, in addition to the white aigrette—without which a 


fectly plain, and below 
this a jupe of black 
faye with a flounce en 
biais, ornamented with 
a series of bows edged with green satin. <A long black 
faye sash, likewise bound with green, and the ends of 
which are bordered with a deep green fringe, forms the 
ceinture. 

Other outdoor toilettes are in woollen tartans of all 
shades, from the most brilliant to the most sober, and as 
they require no extraneous trimming, are usually simply 
flounced and festooned, and set off with sashes of the 
same pattern as the robe. The more brilliant silk 
plaids are only worn in combination with some other 
material, black silk, for instance, or poplins of a com- 


plimentary shade of colour, in which cases the under | 


jupe, the sleeves, and a portion of the bodice will be in 
tartan, while a broad plaid band, with perhaps a bow 


and ends, will buoy up the second jupe to form a/| 


bouffante behind. There are also toilettes de promenade 
in Lyons satin with under jupes of taffeta, ornamented 
with ruches or flounces, the former occasionally placed 
some inches above the bottom of the robe; or in place 
of these trimmed with an elegant passementerie, in which 
latter case the fringed upper skirt will be looped up by an 
enlacement of rich braid, and the sleeves and corsage will 
be trimmed to correspond. Frequently these robes will 
be made with pagoda sleeves and plaited cuffs, and the 
toilette will be completed by a little cloak attached to the 
shoulders by large papillon bows. 


PARIS BONNETS. 


In a recent number we endeavoured to explain, in 
language as precise and simple as the delicacy and in- 
tricacy of the subject would permit, the chapeau that 
seemed to be meeting with most favour this season in 
Paris, giving at the same time details of the latest intro- 
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_ fashionable chapeau can hardly be considered complete— 
a large coloured ostrich feather, a bird, not nestling in 
ribbons and lace, but perched erect very often at the top 
of the crown, or some enormous flower, such as a peony, 
a dahlia, a full-blown rose, a cluster of chrysanthemums, 
or even a sunflower, either at the side or rising above the 
front in the very centre of the bonnet, which in this 
instance seems to serve the purpose of a bouquet-holder; 
behind a narrow velvet bow with short ends frequently 
supplies the place of the lace veil which used to fall over 
the chignon. A very elegant chapeau has its front of 
black velvet elaborately plaited; the top, which is a mass 
of black lace, forms a bed fora cluster of yellow roses 
and green and brown leaves; while above is posed a 
yellow ostrich feather, which curls over behind. The 
black satin strings, bound and lined with yellow satin, 
are turned completely over on the breast where they 
fasten with two small yellow satin bows placed several 
inches apart. Other black velvet chapeaux have the 
fronts formed of a series of small ostrich feathers 
or of ruches of velvet, on which circular jet orna- 
ments hang in festoons, and are trimmed with lace and a 
single large ostrich feather or a sprig of roses, which 
covers almost the whole of the top, and perhaps one large 
full-blown flower nodding over in front. Some have 
frontons of black satin coquillée with a large white rose 
posed in front and a sprig of buds falling at the side ; the 
strings of ruched black satin are lined with white, and 
fasten with either a bow or a rosette. One chapeau which 
may be mentioned has its fronton formed of a deep ruche 


bound with narrow green satin and intersected with a 
sunilar piping, and is trimmed with black lace and a large 
green ostrich feather. The black satin strings, which are 
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bound and lined with green, fasten with a large green 
and black rosette. 

Other chapeaux seem to be formed of asubstratum of 
velvet or satin bows, on which rest a few puffs of lace, 
and on these, again, are a feather and a flower, or else 
one of those little birds of gorgeous plumage, with a long 
waving tail, which swarm just now in the windows of 
the modistes and *‘marchands de nouveautés fantaisie,” 
where they may be counted by tens of thousands. 
Chapeaux ronds of white velvet, with strings of white 
satin, are slightly hollow at the top, and trimmed with 
large violet feathers graduating into mauve towards the 
tip and the inevitable aigrette ; inside will be a mass of 
marabout with a yellow rose peeping out at the side. One 
chapeau is white velvet, bordered with a narrow rouleau 
of white satin, is ornamented with a tall diadem in green 
satin dotted over with tiny mother-of-pearl flowers; a 
tuft of green feathers is posed at the side, and behind is 
a small white lace veil; the strings are of green satin. 
Some bright-coloured velvet bonnets are bound and 
trimmed with satin ribbon of some contrasting shade, 
and have strings to correspond to suit the tartan robes 
now so much in vogue. 


BALL DRESSES. 


Ball dresses are this season in Paris frequently met 
with spangled over with gold and silver stars, crescents, 
bees, and fleurs-de-lis, and embroidered with poppies, 
field flowers, jessamine, and forget-me-nots in their 
natural colours, with an intermix- 
ture of gold and silver thread. 
They may be observed in plain 
tulle wreathed all over with gar- 
lands of artificial flowers, looped up 
at the sides with positive bouquets, 
and supported at the shoulders 
with floral bands. At Compiégne 
were several jupes of yellow tulle, 
some trimmed with numerous smal] 
satin flounces, and with rosebuds 
and bunches of white lilac, veiled 
with tulle of the same colour. 
There were also jupes of white 
satin, enlivened with a_ positive 
trellis of yellow, pink, and white 
roses, and of lilac tulle covered 
with frosted silver ornaments to 
represent balls of snow. One of the 
Empress’s ball dresses was made 
with a tunic of white satin, veiled 


with silver - spangled tulle, and 
fringed with garlands of silver 


fuschias, and which open in front 
and caught up to the waist showed 
a tablier of apricot colour silk, 
trimmed at the bottom with three 
flounces of silver-spangled tulle, and 
a fringe of silver fuchsias. A pale, 
blue ceinture floated behind, and a 
fringe of fuchsias formed the bertha. 
Another robe in silver-spangled 
tulle had a tunic of cerise satin open 
up the sides to form a tablier bor- 
dered with vine branches and leaves 
and bunches of silver grapes of their 
natural size. This style of trim- 
ming is, perhaps, the very latest 
mode for evening and ball dresses. 
Finally, there was a robe in white 
tulle illusion, trimmed at the bot- 
tom with a plaited flounce sur- 
mounted by a bivis of pale blue satin 
here and there relieved by little 
bows and fringed with blonde. 
Above this biais was a row of bouil- 
lons, and this kind of trimming 
was repeated up the skirt to the 
base of the tunic, which was in 
white tulle embroidered over with 
blue and silver. 

Tunics are very fashionable, 
made of tulle striped with silver, 
or dotted over with spots of flame 
colour, or studded with gold stars ; 
these are worn over every variety 
of toilette. The tulle, which is 
dotted over with tinsel, is made in 
ul colours, but is particularly origi- 
nal in Hayannah brown, when worn 
over a tulle dress of the samecolour, 
trimmed to the waist with narrow flounces bound with 
satin, likewise to match. Tulle of the colours called 
cheveux de la reine and La Valliere, both of which are 
not very unlike Havannah brown, were very popular at 
Compitgne. 

OPENING OF THE SEASON AT THE TUILERIES.” 


The first ball at the Tuileries has been held and went 
off with great éclat. There was, as usual, a gay confu- 
sion of silk, satin, lace, flowers, diamonds, uniforms, 
and orders of every description. The Empress wore a 
dress of mais colour tulle, with wide silk stripes of the 
same shade; on the lower flounce ran a garland of 
variegated heartsease, while another meandered about 
the body. Her Majesty wore also a magnificent neck- 
lace of rubies and diamonds. Princess Metternich wore 
a robe of very light cerise velvet, and looked exactly a 
picture of the First Empire. The Emperor was extremely 
cheerful, and remained at least one hour longer than he 
usually does on such occasions. 


ORNAMENTS, ETC. 


The cloisonné enamels, writes the Paris corresyondent 
of a contemporary, are in high favour at the present mo- 
ment in Paris. They are costly and not likely to remain 
long in fashion ; but still there appears to be a universal 
desire to possess them ; at any rate, theyare an artistic 
fancy. They are made in a peculiar manner ; the ground- 
Work is gold, and not enamel or composition, as is usually 
the case—imitations of Chinese jewellery. Some are 
most tastefully designed, among others are butterflies, 


sphinxes, and certain fanciful pale blue flowers on up- 
right stalks. This last-named pattern is worn both with 
morning and evening toilettes; but if they are worn in 
an evening the entire set should match. 

The new Metternich combs are also pretty novelties ; 
they are rather coronets than combs, and are worn above 
the chignons, and not used for fastening them on. They 
are made as correctly as more precious coronets ; there 
are some for duchesses, some for marchionesses, and 
some for countesses. With the chignons composed of 
ringlets, they are eminently becoming. 


HAIRDRESSING IN PARIS. 


A letter from Paris says: ‘‘ At the present moment 
things have grown to so absurd a height, that reaction is 
already showing itself against the impossible absurdities 
that have till now reigned. You may see in shop-windows 
long tails of fiery crimson—tails such as the Cent Guards 
stick on to their helmets when they are in full dress. 
These flaunt away by the side of other tails of bright 
buttercup yellow, or of brilliant shining white. All are 
getting to be worn by women whose names, far from 
being unknown, were, alas! the best part of themselves. 
| On the top of these appendices, the constructions raised 
under the name of bonnets or coiffeurs were beginning to 
surpass what ordinary imagination is capable of inventing. 
A few days since I saw a newly-married cocodette make 
_ one of her bridal visits in ‘a dress of scarlet velvet upon a 
_ blue velvet under petticoat, whilst on the top of a posi- 
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tively white chignon—she went in for being a silver 
blond—was perched what looked like a small black coal- 


scuttle, from whose aperture protruded carrots and | $ 
wing-shaped tunic, and a Macfarlane cape, both trimmed 


turnips, mixed with celery leaves and parsley. I ain 
bound to say that, when she took her leave, there was a 
general outcry ; but she bears a great name, and animad- 
Version was not so vehement as it ought to have been. 
But now the hairdressers have taken it in hand! Re- 
cently there was a congress of coiffeurs in a public as- 
sembly room in Paris. There were twenty or thirty, and 
they operated publicly upon the heads of people of good 
will, and they agree to stand or fall by the verdict of the 
public.” 
FANCY COSTUMES. 


A brilliant fancy ball, at which nearly 300 were pre- 
sent, has been given near Southampton, and the follow- 


ing description of the principal costumes worn on the 
g : 
occasion may serve as a useful guide to any of our readers 


who may have to take part in such festivities this | 


season :— 
The hostess appeared as Rome, in white satin skirt, 


Upper skirt was cachmere, divided in three, edged with 
gold fringe ; front division embroidered in gold, with the 
letters S. P. Q. R.; side division, as a Roman standard, 
eagle, embroidered in bullion wreaths of bay leaves, &c. ; 
back division, Grecian border in gold. Scarf of cachmere 
and gold, looped up on right shoulder with cameo, and 


falling under left arm low down. ‘‘ Roma” on armlet. 


| also red and_ black. 


bordered with red cashmere and Grecian gold border. ©Utwards, and nicely round off the points. 


Headdress, tiara of diamonds, with ‘‘ Roma” in seed 
pearls on the front. Gold veil. 

A Sorceress.—Yellow satin over scarlet satin, cut in 
points, and on each point a copper bell, ornamented with 
black velvet bats, mice, efts, dc. A large green snake 
coiling round the body ; ditto round the neck and arms. 
Headdress, gold bat on the forehead, and snake round 
the head. 

There was a Waverley Quadrille.—Amy Robsart dress 
of white satin, richly embroidered with seed pearls. 
Blue satin train, trimmed with silver lace, fastened with 
three pleats from the shoulders. Headdress, strings of 

earls. 

Anne, Countess of Geierstein.— White silk skirt, orna- 
mented with green satin and gold. Green velvet jackets, 
ornamented with gold and precious stones ; body square, 
bordered with ermine and jewels. Jewelled coronet ; 
open on forehead. Gold veil. 

Berengaria.—White silk skirt, ornamented with cloth 
of gold in diamonds. Blue moiré train, with vandyke 
gold border ; body to correspond. Small high coronet, 
veil embroidered in gold. 

Catherine Seyton.—White silk skirt, bordered with 
green velvet, and trimmed en tablier with pearls ; low 
body and ruff. Green velvet cap with pearls. 

The Glee Maiden.—White satin dress, trimmed with 
blue satin and silver lace, blue satin ribbons hanging from 
the waist, with silver bells drawn round the skirt ; 
jacket of blue satin and silver, ornamented with bells, 
under which was worn three waist- 
coats of different coloured brocade. 
Headdress, gold and silver net, sil- 
ver bodkin, and blue tassel: boots, 
blue satin and silver. 

Finella.—White silk dress, with 
red arabesque figures and gold lace ; 
green satin jacket, bordered with 
Abyssinian sable ; green satin trou- 
sers ; embroidered pointed slippers. 
Turkish turban, green and gold ; 
round the waist red cachmere scarf, 
embroidered in gold ; white and gold 
veil. 

Eizler Berenger.— White cachmere 
skirt; blue tunic, embroidered in 
precious stones ; blue body, hanging 
sleeves, tight satin sleeves under- 
neath ; coronet and white veil. 

Rowena.—Sea - green silk skirt 
ornamented with pearls, robe of 
crimson cachmere bordered with er- 
mine, pearl coronet and crystal veil. 

Mother Hubbard. —- Blue satin 
petticoat, cerise moiré top skirt, and 
laced body, looped up, with.a hat, 
coat, shoes, loaf of bread, bottles 
of white wine and red, and bone, 
&c. ; highlow shoes, hair poudré, 
with small steeple-crowned hat, lace 
apron and kerchief, white Pomera- 
nian dog, crook, &c.; ornaments, 
diamonds. 

Marquise (Louis XIV.).—Cerise 
quilted petticoat, upper skirt brocade 
a& la Pompadour, trimmed with an- 
tique English point and red satin ; 
poudré ; ornaments, pearls. 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


WALKING DRESSES. 


The first of these toilettes is of 
velveteen, or black cachmere over 
an under-skirt striped yellow and 
black. The under-skirt is set on 
like a flounce gathered slightly, just 
above the castellated border of the 
tunic, and does not go all the way 
up the robe. The tunic and robe 
are bound at the edges with the 
yellow and black material cut on 
the bias. A cedar brown and black 
is a pretty substitute for the yellow. 
A dress made in the style of the 
tunic of black velveteen or silk vel- 
vet, the lower part of the skirt of 
quilted black silk instead of striped 
stuff, and the turrets bound with 
black satin, is handsome and lady- 
like. The addition of a black bon- 
net, with an amber bird, ora plain black hat, completes 
the costume for promenade. : 

The second toilette is composed of a black gros grav 


with flounces striped red_and_ black ; the under-skirt is 
The stripes can be very happily 


replaced by tartan, or the toilette made entirely in black 
gros grain is very elegant. The bonnet is of black velvet 
with a black rouche, edged with red, and red flowers. 
Across the brow the upright lace rouche measures three 
inches wide. 
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LADY’S OWN CHAIR TIDY.—No. II. 


This is made with stripes of tape trimming and stripes 
of crochet rounds. Buy the ready-made pointed tape 
trimming an inch wide. Sew two pieces together, points 
Work the 
crochet rounds together, and sew them between the tape 
stripes. 

THE CROCHET ROUND. 


Use Walter Evans and Co.’s crochet cotton No. 1, and 
Walker’s Penelope needle No. 35. Tie a very small ring 
round the needle, work into it 6 d. c. with 5 ch. between 
each. é 
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2d round. 1 d.c. into every loop of 5, with 4 ch. 
between each. 

3rd round. Begin on the d.c., work 1 tr. on it; 2 more 
tr. into successive loops * 5 ch., 1 plain back on the 2nd 
to make a loop, 1ch.; 1 plain in the last tr.; repeat 
from * twice more, taking the plain stitches into the same 
loop, 5 tr., and repeat from *. This makes 6 flowers. 

4th round. 1 plain in the centre of the 3 loops of the 
flower, 10 ch. ; repeat. 

5th round. ‘5 tr., beginning next the plain of last row; 
this brings you exactly to the centre of the 10 chain. 
Make a flower asin the 8rd row; 6 tr., the last should 
be over the 1 plain; make another flower. Repeat all 
round. Stretch it with the fingers to lie flat, and then 
press it between the leaves of a book. 


USEFUL HINTS ON DRESSMAKING. 

A correspondent writes to give an account of an im- 
provised dress. A friend of hers was recently on a country 
visit and unexpectedly invited to a dance. She had 
with her no more stylish toilette than a perfectly plain 
but new and bright black silk skirt, with a plain low 
body, designed to be worn under a lace bodice. 

Procuring some yards of black tulle, scarlet flowers, 
rather stiff net, black blond rouching, two yards of black 
lace, and a quarter of a yard of black satin at the nearest 
shop, in the course of the afternoon she improvised a very 
pretty dress. Cutting berthe and sash, the latter narrow 
at the waist and broad and rounded at the ends, from the 
rather stiff net, she puffed the tulle upon the berthe 
downwards, divided by narrow satin bands, and edged 
with a fall of black lace. In the centre there were three 
large satin bows anda few scarlet flowers. Across the 
sash ends the tulle was puffed less full than on the 
berthe, and not divided by bands of satin, but edged all 
round with a tulle rouche. In the centre of the broad 
end a tulle rosette and a bouquet of scarlet flowers the 
size of a bunch of violets were placed, and a larger rosette 
like them fixed at the waist. The rest of the blonde was 
cut into a tunic half-a-yard shorter than the dress, but 
following the same slope, unhemmed and caught up on 
one side of the front to the knee with a handsome 
bouquet of flowers. The front breadth was gored each 
side, the side breadths gored to the back, and the back 
itself plain, set in gathers at the waist. 


Ghe Daiw. 


Part II. 
C» Pace eas 
(I HE hair of the Caprian peasant woman is among the 
(th finest in the world. It is dark, lustrous, and 
heavy, massively rippled in thick furrows over low 
classic brows, the exact reality of what we see in 
antique Grecian and Roman statues. They wear it 
plaited in two long plaits, and these hang halfway to 
their heels when let down. They generally wear the 
plaits coiled up and shot through with a long, carved 
silver bodkin. The bodkin, about as large as a small 
dagger, terminates at the hilt in an open hand, if the 
wearer be unmarried ; and if a married woman, you may 
know it by the hand at the hilt being closed. 

Greek women of old times cannot have had very 
profuse hair ; for in genuine Greek heads of long anti- 
quity the knot behind is very moderate, but so charm- 
ingly adjusted that more modern Venuses, with heads 
bowed down as if by immense haymows, rather shock 
us after looking at the classic contours and classically- 
arranged and well-proportioned hair of a Greek model. 

Spanish hair, especially that of the women, has a great 
deal of character. It is sombre, heavy with actual 
weight, straight, and long; of a burnished rather than a 
lustrous blackness, and not very fine. American hair 
is not inclined to be of any prevailing hue so far, and 
America is the only nation in which there is not some 
prevailing national hue of the hair. This is to be 
ascribed to the amalgamation of all the different nation- 
alities which is constantly going on in that country. But 
the predominating tint of American hair, acted on by 
climate, and the modifications which take place in a few 
generations’ time, is brown—chestnut brown, and all the 
shades that are nearest to chestnut; a little lighter or 
a little darker, as the case may be, which proves that in 
national characteristics the Americans are quite distinct 
from any other nation. The nations of Southern Europe 
have darker hair, and those of Northern Europe lighter 
hair than Americans. The Russians, and all races in that 
latitude, are fair-haired, while the Tartars and the 
Asiatic races have hair like that of the aborigines of 
America. 

In fact, it seems that wild, wandering tribes and races 
(the African alone excepted), in all countries azd climes, 
are distinguished by long, stiff, straight, black hair— 
such as never is scen ona civilized head. The hair of 
tropical peoples and nations in southern latitudes is 
always most abundant. This is to be accounted for by 
their manner of life. Going about much with the head 
bare, and living mostly in the open air, conduce more 
than anything else to the growth and health of the hair. 

Hair is the one relic ‘of humanity which remains in its 
first state long after the flesh is but dust, and the bones 
have whitened, and bleached, and rotted. Frail and 
perishable in some respects, it will retain the same 
colour and brightness a hundred years after the head 
upon which it grew has mingled with the dust. It is the 
one thing that we can snatch from death and keep asa 
precious memento of those of whose being it was a part. 

(To be continued.) 


How I pity those who are neither fond of reading, study, 
nor the fine arts! . . . I passed my youth in the midst of 
Jétes and_in the most brilliant society, and I can say with 
perfect sincerity that I have never tasted pleasures so true as 
those I have always found in a closet with books, a desk, and 
aharp. The morrows of the most charming fétes are always 
dull, the morrows of days consecrated to study are delightful, 
one has gained something and one can recal the past day, not 
only without disgust and regret, but with the swectest gatis- 
faction.—Trauslated from the ‘Memoirs of Madame de 
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Swiss Puppinc.—Take a pint each of fine bread crumbs 
and minced apples, put them in alternate layers into a well- 
buttered pie-dish, with a sprinkling of chopped blanched 
almonds, currants, and sugar between each layer. When you 
have placed in all the ingredients, pour in six ounces of fresh 
butter, previously melted, dust over the top with more bread 
crumbs, and bake it for half-an-hour. : 

Lemon Dumpiines.—Take a quarter of a pound each of 
chopped beef suet, pounded loaf sugar, and stale bread crumbs, 
then juice and shred rind of a lemon, an egg beaten up in a 
dessert spoonful of brandy, and a little powdered ginger ; mix 
all well together, divide it into four dumplings, wrap each in 
a floured cloth, and boil for twenty minutes. Serve with 
sweet sauce over them. 

AMERICAN SEED CAKES.—One pound of flour, six ounces of 
butter, three-fourths of a pound of sugar, one cup of cream 
or sour milk, one teaspoonful of saleratus dissolved in the 
cream, one-half of a cup of carraway seeds. Roll thin and 
cut is squares. 

AMERICAN CouNTRY CAKE.—One cup of butter, three cups 
of molasses, one teaspoonful of saleratus dissolved in molasses, 
two pounds of currants, one-half of a pound of stoned raisins, 
one-fourth of a pound of citron, one tablespoon of cloves and 
allspice each. Flour to make it thick enough. Bake in a loaf. 

FRANGIPANNI Purrs.—Beat up four eggs and add two tea- 
spoonfuls of flour, one teaspoonful of grated lemon peel, the 
same quantity of powdered sugar, half-a-dozen macaroons 
broken up, and a tablespoonful of orange flower water. Mix 
all these well together, and put them with a pint of new milk 
into a stewpan over a slow fire, and stir well for twenty 
minutes ; add more flour carefully if the mixture be not thick 
enough. Have ready some patty-pans lined with good puff 
paste, pour in the batter, and bake for twenty minutes. 

CocoA-NUT CHEESE-CAKES.—Grate the cocoa-nut according 
to the quantity you wish to make (on a finer grater), weigh it, 
and add the same quantity, or rather less, of butter; two 
ounces of powdered loaf sugar, and to every ounce of cocoa- 
nut the yolk of an egg well beaten. Grate over a little nut- 
meg, and mix all the ingredients together ; moisten to the 
consistency you desire with equal quantities of brandy and 
rose water. Line your pans with good puff paste, fill them, 
grate a little sugar on the top of them, and bake in a quick 
oven. 


Normanby Pippins.—Well wash in lukewarm water one 


pound of Normandy pippins, and then put them into a quart 
of cold water, with half a teaspoonful of ground ginger, three 
cloves, and a little cinnamon, if the flavour of this spice be 
liked. Let them stand for twelve hours ; then put them into a 
stewpan with one lemon thinly sliced, and half a pound of good 
moist or white powdered sugar. Keep boiling slowly till the 
pippins are half done ; then add another half-pound of sugar, 
and simmer till they are quite tender. Before taking from the 
fire pour over two glasses of port cr sherry wine, which how- 
ever may very well be dispensed with fon ordinary occasions, 
The pippins will take from two to three hours to soften 
properly. 

SreweD Fics.—Put into an enamelled or clean copper sauce- 
pan a quarter of a pound of the best lump sugar, the rind of a 
large fresh lemon peeled very thin, and a pint of cold spring 
water. When the sugar is quite dissolyed put in a pound of 
the best figs, and place the stewpan over a moderate fire, 
where the fruit may heat and swell slowly; they must be 
very gently stewed for about two hours and a-half, being care- 
fully watched and stirred lest they catch. When they are 
quite tender add to them the juice of the lemon strained, and 
two glasses of port wine. Serve cold in a glass dish. With- 
out the wine, or with only a little raisin wine, this is an ex- 
cellent sweetmeat for children.—Aint Margaret, © 
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Wuite Hanps.—The following is an American recipe : The 
best means to ‘‘whiten red hands” is to wear a pair of 
cosmetic gloves thus prepared: Fresh eggs, two ; oil of sweet 
almonds, two teaspoonfuls rosewater, 1 oz. ; tincture of ben- 
zine, thirty-six grains. First beat the eggs and oil together, 
and then add the rose-water and tincture. Well daub a pair 
of kid gloves with the mixture on the inside, and wear them 
during the night. : 

Hints on Wasuine.—The evening previous to washing, 
remarks a contemporary, all the clothes should be gathered 
up and assorted ; woollens, coloured ‘clothes, unbleached 
cottons, and linens and fine clothes, into their separate bundles. 
Except woollens and coloured clothes, all other kinds should be 
put to soak over night, the very dirty parts having soap 
rabbed on them. If you use a washing fluid, which we 


recommend you not to do, it is usually mixed in the soaking 
water ; if you use no wash mixture, the next morning wring 


out the clothes, and proceed to wash them carefully between 
two warm lathers ; then boil them in clean lather briskly, but 
not longer than a half-hour. Wash them out of boil, rinse 
through two waters. The last rinsing-water should have a 
delicate tinge of blue, likewise a small quantity of starch for 
all cottons or linens ; reserve those you wish stiffer for the last 

and mix more starch in the water. Shirt fronts and collars, 
skirts—in short, anything you wish very stiff—should is 
dipped in starch while dry. Swiss and other thin muslins 
and laces are dipped in starch while dry, {and then clapped 
with the hands in the right condition to iron. Calicoes 

brilliants, and lawns of white grounds, are washed like any 
other white material, omitting boiling, until the yellow tinge 
they acquire makes it absolutely necessary. ~ Unbleached 
cottons and linens follow the white clothes through the same 
waters, but must in no case be boiled or washed with them, as 
they continually discharge a portion of their colour, and so 
discolour the white clothes. Jn directing the preparations for 
washing fluids, we give the process employed with them, but 
coloured clothes, in our experience, can be washed in none of 
them without injury to the colour. Calicoes, coloured lawns, 
and coloured cottons and linens generally, are washed through 
two suds and two rinsing waters, starch being used in the 
last, as all clothes look better and keep clean longer if a little 
stiffened. Many calicoes will spot if soap is rubbed on them ; 
they should be washed in a lather, simply. A spoonful of ox- 
gall to a gallon of water will set the colours of most goods 
soaked in it previous to washing. Vinegar in the rinsing 
water for pink or green calicoes, will brighten them. Pearlash 
answers the same end for purples and blue. Coloured and 
white flannels must be washed separately ; and by no means 
wash after cotton or linen, as the lint from these goods adheres 
to the flannel. ‘There should be a little blue in the rinsing 
water for white flannel. 
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THE Queen, accompanied by Prince Leopold and Princess 
Beatrice, drove out on Tuesday afternoon last week, and Her 
Majesty walked and drove in the grounds on the Wednesday 
morning, accompanied by Princess Beatrice. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury and Mrs. Tait and the Dean 
of Westminster arrived at Osborne on the Tuesday, and had 
the honour of dining with the Queen and the Royal Family. 
Lady Churchill succeeded Viscountess Clifden as Lady in 
Waiting to Her Majesty. 

The Queen drove out on Wednesday afternoon, attended by 
Lady Churchill, and Her Majesty went out on Thursday 
morning, accompanied by Princess Beatiice. Prince Leopold 
also went out, attended by Mr. Duckworth. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury did homage on the Wednes- 
day, his grace being introduced to Her Majesty’s presence by 
the Right Hon. Henry Bruce, Secretary of State for the Home 
Department. The Dean of Westminster was in attendance as 
Clerk of the Closet. After doing homage. the Archbishop 
resigned to Her Majesty his appointment as Dean of the 
Chapels Royal. The Right Hon. Henry Bruce had an 
audience of the Queen. ‘The Archbishop of Canterbury and 
Mrs. Tait, the Right Hon. Henry Bruce, and the Dean of 
Westminster had the honour of dining with the Queen and the 
Royal Family. F 

The Queen, accompanied by Prince Leopold and Princess 
Beautrice, and attended by Lady Churchill, drove out on 
Thursday afternoon, Colonel Ponsonby being in attendance on 
horseback ; and Her Majesty walked in the grounds on Friday 
morning, accompanied by Princess Beatrice. 

The Karl and Countess of Clarendon arrived at Osborne on 
Thursday, and had the honour of dining with the Queen and 
the Royal Family. The Archbishop of Canterbury and Mrs. 
Tait, the Right Hon. Henry Bruce, and the Dean of West- 
minster left Osborne during the day. 

On Friday afternoon the Queen, accompanied by Prince 
Leopold and Princess Beatrice, drove in the grounds, and Her 
Majesty, accompanied by their royal highnesses, and attended 
by Lady Churchill, honoured Lord and Lady Alfred Paget 
with a visit at Bonchurch on Saturday, and remained to Junch- 
eon. Colonel Ponsonby was in attendance as Equerry in 
Waiting. 

The Barl and Countess of Clarendon left Osborne in tho 
morning. Colonel the Hon. Dudley de Ros succeeded Colonel 
Maude, C.B., as Equerry in Waiting. 

Earl and Lady Constance Grosvenor arrived at Osborne and 
had the honour of dining with the Queen and the Royal 
Family. Lady Elizabeth Grosvenor also arrived. 

On Sunday morning the Queen and their Royal Highnesses 
Prince Leopold and Princess Beatrice attended Divine Ser- 
vice at Whippingham Church. The Ladies and Gentlemen 
in Waiting were in attendance. ‘The Rev. George Prothero 
officiated. 

The Queen, attended by Lady Churchill, walked and drove 
in the grounds on Monday morning. Princess Louise walked 
out, attended by the Hon. Florence Seymour. Prince Leo- 
pold and Princess Beatrice also went out. 

Earl and Lady Constance Grosvenor and Lady Elizabeth 
Grosvenor left Osborne. 

The Queen, accompanied by Princess Beatrice, walked and 
drove, on Monday afternoon, attended by the Hon. Florence 
Seymour ; and Her Majesty walked and drove in the grounds 
on Tuesday morning, accompanied by Princess Louise. Prince 
Leopold and Princess Beatrice also went out. 

According to the present arrangements, the Queen, with the 
Royal Family, will return to Windsor Castle on Thursday, 
the 18th of February. 

The birthday of Prince Albert Victor of Wales, born at 
Frogmore House, Windsor, the 8th January, 1864, was 
celebrated in the Royal borough of Windsor with the customary 
honours, by the ringing of bells of the parish church of St. 
John and the firing of a Royal salute in the Long Walk, at 
Virginia Water, and Fort Belvedere in the Great Park. 

Wednesday last week, being the Feast of the Epiphany, a 
curious ceremony took place in the Chapel Royal, St. James’s, 
It is a curious practice of medieval origin, and was duly 
observed according to immemorial custom of the place. After 
the reading of the sentence of the offertory, ‘‘ Let your light 
so shine before men,” while the organ played soft music, two 
members of Her Majesty’s Household descended from the 
Royal pew, and advanced to the altar rails, preceded by an 
usher or beadle, where they presented to the officiating clergy- 
man a red bag edged with gold lace or braid, who received 
it in an offertory basin, and then reverently placed it on the 
altar. This bag, or purse, was understood to contain the 
Queen’s offering of gold, frankincense, and myrrh, in com- 
memoration of the gifts of the Magi to the infant Saviour. In 
the Church Militant prayer that followed, the words used 
were ‘‘alms and offerings.” The congregation was very small, 
although on this occasion the chapel is open to the public with- 
out payment of fee. There was no sermon. 

On the 28th December the christening of the infant child 
of her Royal Highness Princess Alice and his Grand Ducal 
Highness Prince Louis of Hesse was celebrated at Darmstadt, 
The godfathers were his Royal Highness the Grand Duke of 
Hesse, Her Majesty Queen Victoria, his Majesty King 
William of Prussia, his Highness Prince Charles of Hesse, his 
Royal Highness Prince Arthur of England, and his Highness 
Duke ‘Hermann of Saxe-Coburg. Those present in person as 
godfathers were the Grand Duke of Hesse, Prince Charles of 
Hesse, the representative of Queen Victoria ; Princess Charles 
of Hesse ; for King William of Prussia, the Prince of Hohen- 
zollern ; for Prince Arthur, Mr. Morier, Chargé d’Affaires of 
England at Darmstadt. The whole Grand Ducal Family, and 
many high dignitaries, civil and military, were present. The 
first names of the child are Ernst Ludwig. 

On Monday their Serene Highnesses the Duke and Duchess 
Frederick of Schleswig-Holstein landed at Dover, and were 
met by Colonel Gordon, They then proceeded to Windsor, 
on a visit to their Royal Highnesses Prince and Princess 
Christian of Schleswig-Holstein, at Frogmore House. Their 
serene highnesses are expected to remain the guests of Prince 
and Princess Christian tor two or three months. The Duke 
Frederick is Prince Christian’s brother. 

The Prince and Princess Anatole Bariatinsky, after a 
lengthened sojourn, have left the Clarendon Hotel for St, 
Petersburg. 

The announcement is made that the Princess Clodilda is in 
an interesting condition. 

‘The Czar’s most lovely young daughter, it appears, has not 
only to graduate in theology before she can ascend the 
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Bavarian throne, but she has likewise to go through a severe | ship, the Earl Stanhope, and other immediate relatives, 
course of musical instruction (Wagnerian, we may suppose) | attended the funeral. : : 

ere she can secure the affection of her Royal fiancé, who broke} The Duke and Duchess of Argyll and family are .taying at 
off his marriage with the present Duchess of Alencon because | Campden Hill, and do not intend going to Scotland, as stated 
she would not admire the ‘* Tannhauser.” by a contemporary. 

The Marquis and Marchioness of Bristol have been enter- 
baining a select party at lckworth Park, near Bury St. Ed- 
munds. 

Mr. William Abbott has left the Grosvenor Hotel, Bel- 
gravia, for Nice. 

After a few hours’ illness Percy, eighth and last Viscount 
Strangford, died at his town residence in Cumberland-place, 
Hyde-park-corner, on Saturday morning. His lordship was 
the youngest of the five children of Percy Clinton Sydney, 
sixth Viscount Strangford, G.C.B.—the distinguished diplo- 
matist and the translator of Camoens—by his wife Ellen, 
youngest daughter of Sir Thomas Burke, Bart., and widow of 
Mr. Nicholas Browne of Mount Hazel, county Galway. The 
lamented peer was born November 26, 1826, consequently he 
was only forty-three years of age, and married on the 6th of 
February, 1862, Emily Anne, youngest daughter of the late 
Rear-Admiral Sir Francis Beaufort, K.C.B. 

Letters from Nice say the winter season has commenced, 
and many Visitors, amongst whom are many Americans, al- 
ready animate the Promenade des Anglais, Their Royal 
Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Prussia were ex- 
pected. Amongst the English visitors are the Duke and 
Duchess of Newcastle, Lord Combermere, Lord Rokeby, Lord 
Albert Gower, Lady Blantyre and Miss Stuart, Sir H. Dupuis, 
Lord and Lady Vivian, Mr, Henry Baring, Mr. Oswald, Col. 
Ousley Higgins, Sir H. Pelley, Lord Blayney, Mr. G. Neville, 
and Lady Lurgan and family. 

Baron Clary, nephew of the Queens of Spain and Sweden, 
died suddenly not many days since. His aunts married 
Joseph, King of Naples, and thence promoted to the Spanish 
throne, and Bernadotte, elected by the Swedes king of their 
country. 

On New Year’s-eve the young heir to the Belgian throne 
begged his father to grant him a New Year's gift of 6,000 
francs. The King gave the money, at the same time asking 
that he might know the purpose for which the sum was 
wanted. ‘*It is intended for two angels who have been 
nursing me during my long illness,” answered the young 
Prince, at the same time handing the money to one of the two 
Sisters of Charity who have been in constant attendance upon 
his royal highness since the commencement of his malady. 

The Due de Guise, only son of the Duc d’Aumale, was 
throwa from his horse _a day or two since while hunting and 
broke his leg. The Duke is progressing favourably. Lord 
Algernon Lennox, the second son of the Duke of Richmond, 
was also thrown from his horse the other day while jumping a 


PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES. 


The Prince of Wales and the Crown Prince of Denmark 
returaed from their visit to the Swedish Court in time to join 
the Danish Royal Family party at Christmas. It is under- 
stood, however, that their royal highnesses greatly enjoyed 
their stay at Stockholm and in the neighbourhood of that city, 
and there is some expectation, if the state of public affairs 
will then admit of it, that the King of Sweden will, with a 
numerous suite, be the guest of the Prince of Wales at Aber- 
geldie in August next, that his Majesty may have some idea 
of what grouse-shooting is on the Scottish moors at that 
season. 

A letter from Copenhagen, dated the 7th inst., states that 
ever since the Court left the Palace of Fredensborg and came 
to that city, dinners, evening parties, and balls have been in 
continued succession the ‘‘order of the night,” and discus- 
sions of the occurrences that have taken place at these have 
been the engrossing topic of conversation during the day ; so 
that nothing has been heard but descriptions of the varieties 
of splendid dresses and of magnificence of all kinds, The 
lead in these entertainments was nominally taken, on the 4th 
inst., by Sir Charles Lenndx Wyke, the British Minister at 
this Court, but really by the Prince of Wales, who, with the 
Princess of Wales, arrived at the Minister’s residence at an 
early hour to receive the King and Queen, shortly after whose 
urival the ball began. With few exceptions, all the resi- 
dent nobility were present or invited, and the assembly was 
most brilliant. The King led off the dancing with the 
Princess of Wales, and the Prince followed with the Countess 
of Morton. The King and Queen left at half-past one, but 
the Prince and Princess of Wales remained until half-past 
two ; dancing, however, being kept up until a still later hour. 
On the next night, the 5th, a grand ball was given by the 
King and Queen at the Royal Christiansborg Palace, to which 
more than 1,200 persons were invited. The magnifi- 
cent dresses of the ladies, and the splendid uniforms of 
most of the gentlemen, afforded a sight which for brilliancy 
there is seldom a chance of enjoying in Copenhagen. The 
spacious halls were opened at nine o’clock, and at nearly ten 
the Court arrived, and proceeded at once to the beautiful 
state apartments, when dancing commenced. In the first 
quadrille the King and Queen, the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, the Crown Prince of Denmark, the Countess Frijs- 
Frijsenborg, Prince John, the Countess of Danneskiold, 
Count Sponneck, the Baroness Mohrenheim (wife of the 
Russian Minister), and many others took part. Dancing was 
kept up until twelve o'clock, when supper was announced, 
the King and other members of the royal family not leaving 
until nearly three o’clock. The Princess of Wales wore a 
beautiful dress of green silk with a profusion of diamonds, 
and her royal highness looked most charming, having on her 
arrival in the state apartments been received with a universal 
buzz of admiration. It was most gratifying to all to see her 
royal highness join so frequently in the dance, which she 
seemed greatly to enjoy. The Prince, who wore the uniform 
of colonel of the Rifle Brigade, likewise joined often in the 
dance, and was most affable to all. Then on the Wendesday 
there was a grand festival in honour of -the Prince at the 
hall of the Freemasons, which is indeed a palace. His royal 
highness, in replying to the toast of his health, took occasion 
to say that, ‘‘after England, Denmark enjoyed the greatest 
share of his affection and love ;” a declaration that was re- 
ceived with the most enthusiastic cheering. 


hunting-field is reported as having occurred to Mr. G. A, 
Muntz, son of the member for Birmingham. 

The Bishop of Lichfield has arrived in his cathedral city. 
His lordship, who was accompanied by Mrs. Selwyn, looked 


peals of the cathedral bells. 
Derby sent an address of congratulation to the Bishop on his 
safe return, and in reply his lordship, after thanking them, 
said: ‘* There is nothing now to prevent me from entering 


which your address assures me that I shall have the cordial 
support of the clegy and laity. It will be the study of my 
life to deserve it.” 

Prince Borghese gave an entertainment at Rome on Wed- 
nesday evening last week, which was numerously attended. 
Among the beautiful and valuable objects which ardorned the 
reception-rooms was a magnificent porcelain vase, an heirloom 
in the family since the time of Pope Paul V. Flowers had 
been put into this vase, but in the course of the evening it was 
found to be shivered in pieces, without any explanation of the 
quo modo. The Prince much regrets the destruction of an ob- 
ject of such artistic as well as historic value. 

On Wednesday last week the usual Twelfth-day festivities 
commenced at ‘Tredegar-park, the seat of Lord Tredegar, 
when a meet of the Monmouthshire hounds took place in the 
morning, and some excellent sport was enjoyed. In the 
evening the fancy-dress ball took place, and although the 
number of ladies and gentlemen who accepted the noble lord’s 
generous invitations were fully as many as on previous occa- 
sions, there was an absence of fancy-dresses as compared with 
those of last year, Among the company present were Lord 
Tredegar, Monmouthshire Hunt; Lady Tredegar; Hon. 
Godfrey Morgan, Pantaloon ; Mr. Octavius Morgan, M.P., 
evening costume ; Viscount Hereford, Monmouthshire Hunt ; 
Viscountess Hereford, Roman matron; Hon. F, Morgan, 
Ruperra, 1621; Hon. Mrs. F. Morgan, Cinderalla’s god- 
mother ; Miss Violet Morgan, Little Bo-Peep. One costume 
was similar to that of Miss Crawshay, who appeared as a 
peacock, 

The Duchess of Abercorn presented the prizes to the London 
Scottish Volunteers on Saturday evening, in Westminster 
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AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


We understand that the Duke of Abercorn will vacate 
Chesterfield House in the autumn of the present year. We are 
informed that the Duke has taken Hampden House, in Green- 
Street, Grosvenor-square, for a term of years. 

Sir Samuel Baker has left town for Alexandria, to meet His 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, 

We have to announce the death of Lady Harriet Hage- 
mann, which eyent took place at Copenhagen on the 27th of 
December. She was a sister of the sixth Earl of Bucking- 
hamshire, and married, in 1820, Mr. Jasper Scityn Hage- 
mann, a general in the Danish Army, who died some years 
since, 

The Marquis and Marchioness Townshend have arrived in 
London from Scotland for the season. 

The Marchioness of Camarthen, accompanied by the Royal 
children of the _Prince and Princess of Wales—namely, 
Prince Albert Victor, Prince George, and Princess Louise, 
are expected at Marlborough House on Monday next from 
Denmark. 

The serious illness is announced of Lord Hawke, who suc- 
ceeded his brother in ithe peerage a few days since. The 
noble lord is lying at his seat, Womersley-park, Yorkshire. 

The Hon. Lady Mostyn and Miss Mostyn have left Brown’s 
Hotel for Garswood, Lancashire, 

Vice-Admiral and Mrs. George A. Eliott have arrived at 
their residence in Eccleston-square for the season. 

Deatu or A Scorcw Larrp.—Mr. Alexander Cameron 
Campbell (Monzie), the head of the clan of that name, died 
at Leamington on Tuesday night last week at his residence 
Mordham House, York-terrace. Mr. Campbell possessed 
extensive estates in Perthshire, and on more than one occasion 
Was honoured with visits from the Prince Consort and Her 
Majesty, at his seat at Monzie, during their Highland sojourns. 
In Her Majesty’s ‘‘ Journal” Mr. Campbell is several times 
referred to, and it was with him that the Prince Consort made 
his first deer-stalking excursion. Mr. Campbell was a 

horough sportsman, but has for some time been in failing 
health, and his death was not unexpected. 

The Earl and Countess of Carnarvon entertained a numerous 
party of friends last week, at their beautiful seat, Castle High- 
clere, near N ewbury. Lord Carnarvon and his guests enjoyed 
two or three days’ shooting over the extensive estate, and the 
meet of the Craven hounds on Friday took place in the park. 
Several of the distinguished visitors took their departure on 
Saturday. 

Lady Franklin (widow of the late Sir John Franklin) has 
eft Liverpool for Madeira, where she intends residine for 
Some months. : 

Lord Hawke has died at his seat, Womersley Park, Ponte- 
fract, aged 69 years. The deceased lord, who was a Liberal, 
Was married twice, but leaves no son, and is succeeded by his 

rother, Captain Stanhope. 

Captain and Mrs. F. Wood Gray have left the Alexandra 
otel, Hyde-park-corner, for America, 

site te mortal remains of Lady Granville Somerset were depo- 
feu in the cemetery at Kensal-green on Saturday last, in a 

Plain and unobtrusive manner. The several sons of her lady- 


by Sir Hope Grant, the honorary colonel, and Lord Elcho, the 


some length. 

The Marquis of Bute’s yacht Ladybird is fitting up at 
Cowes for a cruise in the Mediterranean. 

The death is announced of Madame Haussmann, the wife of 
the Prefect of the Seine. The Hotel de Ville balls were con- 
sequently put off. 

The death of the Marquis Paiva, so many years Portuguese 
Minister at Paris, and who committed suicide in Germany, is 
accompanied by another sad event—the wife of the deceased 
has become deranged. It is reported that the extravagance 
of the Minister’s son was the cause of this painful tragedy. 


——_ 


MARRIAGES IN HIGH LIFE. 


On Thursday morning last week the marriage between the 
Marquis of Hamilton, M.P., eldest son of the Duke and 
Duchess of Abercorn, and the Lady Mary Anna Curzon, 
daughter of the Earl and Countess Howe, was solemnised at 
St. George’s Church, Hanover-square. Candles had to be lit 
owing to the darkness, and, being few in number, most of the 
spectators who met to witness the ceremony were disappointed 
in obtaining even a glimpse of the bridal-party. The Duke 
and Duchess of Abercorn, the Earl and Countess Howe, the 
Duchess of Beaufort and Lords Edward, Henry, and Fitzroy 
Somerset, the Right Hon. Lord and Lady Claud Hamilton 
and Misses Hamilton (two), the Countess of Durham, the Ear] 
and Countess of Westmoreland, the Countess of Dalkeith, 
Colonel the Hon. Richard Curzon, Colonel the Hon. Leicester 
and Mrs. Curzon, Colonel and Lady Emily Kingscote, the 
Marquis of Worcester, Lord Claud J. Hamilton, Lord George 
Hamilton, M.P., Lord Frederick Hamilten, and other rela- 
tives and friends met at the church shortly before half-past 
eleven o’clock, together with the ladies who acted as brides- 
maids, and took their places within the space in front of the 


stile, and broke one of his ribs; and a third accident in the 


remarkably well. His arrival was announced by the merry 
The Ruridecanal Chapter of 


with all my heart into the work of my English diocese, in 


Hall. Previous to this ceremony, the regiment was inspected 


lieutenant-colonel, and his lordship addressed the assembly at 
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communion-table. Ina few minutes the congregated friends 
of both families were joined by the Marquis of Hamilton, 
accompanied by his ‘‘best man,” Lord Richard Grosvenor, 
M.P. The bride, attended by her brother, Viscount Curzon, 
next arrived, and was received at the entrance by Earl Howe 
and eight bridesmaids — namely, the Ladies Georgiana, 
Albertha, and Maud Hamilton (sisters of the noble bride- 
groom), Lady Blanche Somerset (daughter of the Duke and 
Duchess of Beaufort), Lady Grace Fane (daughter of the 
Earl and Countess of Westmoreland), Hon. Alice Curzon 
(daughter of Viscount and Viscountess Curzon), and the 
Misses Maud and Winifred Kingscote (daughters of Colonel 
and Lady Emily Kingscote, and nieces of the bride.) The 
bride, on the arm of her father, and attended by the brides- 
maids, and followed by many friends, passed along the centre 
aisle to the rails in front of the communion-table, when the 
religious service immediately commenced. The bride, who 
was given away by her father, the Earl Howe, wore a dress of 


white satin, trimmed with two deep flounces of Brussels lace ; 
from a wreath of orange blossoms was suspended a veil of the 
same lace, fastened by two diamond stars. 


She also wore a 
superb necklace, composed of three rows of Oriental pearls 


fastened by a diamond clasp, and earrings of pear-shaped 
pearls, the tops set with brilliants, presented by the Duke of 
Abercorn ; and a superb diamond bracelet, a present from the 


Marquis of Hamilton. The bridesmaids were similarly dressed 
in white glacé trimmed with cerise, white tulle bonnets with 
cerise bows and strings, and each wore a locket of a new and 
original design, composed of curiously and beautifully inter- 
laced goldsmith’s work, enriched with enamel, the centre 
bearing the monogram of the bride and bridegroom, ‘‘M. A. 
H.,” in brilliant-coloured enamels. The Rev. Lord Wriothesley 
Russell, Canon of Windsor, Rector of Chenies, Bucks, hon. 
chaplain in ordinary and deputy clerk of the closet to the 
Queen, uncle of the bridegroom, performed the religious service, 
assisted by the Rev. Henry Howarth, B.D., rural dean and 
rector of St. George’s and chaplain in ordinary to Her Majesty. 
The ceremony concluded, the newly-married couple proceeded 
to the vestry to register the marriage, which was attested by 
the Duke of Abercorn, the Earl Howe, and Lord Richard 
Grosvenor. A few minutes after twelve o’clock the Marquis 
and Marchioness left the church for Curzon House, South 
Audley-street, where the Earl and Countess Howe gaye a 
breakfast to the wedding party, amounting to about 150 in 
number, His Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge and his 
Serene Highness Prince and her Royal Highness Princess 
Mary Adelaide of Teck honoured the Earl and Countess Howe 
by their presence on the occasion. 

On the Wednesday, at St. Paul’s Chapel, York-place, the 
marriage of Captain James John Wood to Miss Eliott, 
daughter of the late Sir W. A. I. Eliott, of Stobs, Bart., took 
place. The Very Rev. Daniel Bagot, Dean of Dromore, offi- 
ciated, assisted by the Rev. J. F. Montgomery, of St. Paul’s. 
The bride was elegantly attired in white corded silk trimmed 
with Brussels lace, and a beautiful veil of the same lace 
adorned her head. She was atténded to the altar by eight 
bridesmaids, attired in tarlatan trimmed with scarlet satin. 

The marriage of Captain the Hon. John Manners Yorke, 
R.N., second son of the Earl and Countess of Hardwicke, and 
Miss Edith Oswald, youngest danghter of Mr. Oswald, of 
Auchencruive, N.B., by his wife, Lady Louisa, oly daughter 
of William, first Earl Craven, and widow of Sir Frederick 
Johnstone, Bart., took place on Saturday at St. George’s 
Church, Hanover-square. Owing to the comparatively recent 
death of the bride’s father the marriage was of the most 
private and domestic character. 

It is whispered a marriage is on the tapis between the eldest 
son of an Irish marquis and the lovely and accomplished 


daughter of a well-known member of the mercantile world, 


It is rumoured that a matrimonial alliance is shortly about 
to be formed between members of two noble families, resident 
but a short distance from Lewes. 

A marriage is arranged to take place. between Mr. Henry 
Graham and Miss Hardy, eldest daughter of the Right Hon. 
Gathorne Hardy, M.P. 

The marriage of Richard Bell, Esq., of Esher, Surrey, with 
Miss Louisa Diana St. John, eldest daughter of the late Major 
Frederick Berkeley St. John, and granddaughter of the late 
General the Hon, Frederick St. John, will take place the first 
weck in February, at Hurstpierpoint, Sussex. 

A marriage is arranged to take place, early in February, 
between Mr, Oriel Farnell Walton and .Miss Gordon, the 
eldest daughter of Lord and Lady Cecil Gordon. ; 

The marriage of Lord Archibald Campbell, second son of 
the Duke and Duchess of Argyll, and Miss Jane Callander, 
ward of the Duke of Argyll, was solemnised on Tuesday at 
St. George’s Church, Notting-hill, where, it will be remem- 
bered, the Duke of Argyll’s daughter was married three weeks 
ago to the Kar) Percy. ‘The wedding party assembled at the 
church shortly after half-past eleven, the bride being met at 
the chnich by eight youthful ladies, acting as bridesmaids— 
nanely, Miss Fanny Callander (sister of the bride), Miss 
Mary Sartoris, Miss Violet Campbell, Miss Mabel Baring, and 
the Ladies Elizabeth, Evelyn, Frances, and Mary Campbell. 
The bride wore a dress of white satin tastefully trimmed 
with orange blossoms, and for headdress a wreath of the 
same and a veil of Brussels lace. She also wore a valuable 
necklace of pearls, the gift of the Countess Percy. The 
bridesmaids in attendance were dressed in mauve poplin, 
trimmed with swansdown, and bonnets to match. The 
Marquis of Lorne assisted as best man. The ceremony was 
performed by the Rev. Mr. Lane, assisted by the Rey. George 
Bennett, Incumbent of St. George’s. The bride was given 
away by her guardian, the Duke of Argyll. Among the rela- 
tives and friends present were the Duchess of Argyll, the 
Earl and Countess Perey, Lord Walter and Lord Colin Camp- 
bell, Lord Erskine and Miss Shaw, Hon. Charles Howard, 
Colonel and Mrs. Baring, Mr. Campbell (of Islay) 
and Miss Campbell, Mrs. and Miss Sartoris, Mr. 
Sartoris, Mr. Callander, Mr. Charles Sartoris, &c. The 
ceremony concluded, the newly - wedded couple and 
bridal party left the church to partake of breakfast with the 
Duke and Duchess of Argyll, at Argyll Lodge, Campden-hill, 
Kensington, Precisely at two o’clock Lord Archibald and 
bride left for Trentham, Duke of Sutherland’s seat in Staf- 
fordshire, to pass the honeymoon. Among. the numerous 
bridal presents were a diamond star, with large pearl in 
centre, from the Marquis of Lorne; a diamond cross and 
superb diamond and ruby ring, from the Duchess of Argyll ; 
a gold bracelet and locket set with pearls and diamonds, from 
the Dowager Duchess of Argyll; a crystal gold mounted 
locket, set with turquoises and brilliants, from Lord Walter 
Campbell ; a massive gold brooch, from Lord Taunton, &c. 


WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 

The will of the Right Hon. Francis Baring, Baron Ash- 
burton, of Ashburton, Devon ; formerly of Buckenham House, 
near Brandon, Suffolk ; and late of The Grange, Alresford, 
Hants ; Addiscombe Farm, Croydon ; and Bath House, Picca- 
dilly, was proved in tlhe London Court on the 22nd ult. by 
his relict, the Right Hon. Hortense Eugénie Claire, Baroness 
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Ashburton, daughter of le Duc de Bassano, a minister of 
Napoleon I. Her ladyship is appointed sole executrix for 
life, to whom the Baron has bequeathed the whole of his 
estates, real and personal, absolutely. The personalty was 
sworn under 250,000/. The late Baron died at the age of 
sixty-eight, leaving issue a son and daughter. 

The will of Lieut.-Colonel Robert Seymour, of the Hon. 
East India Company’s Service, on their Bengal establishment, 
late of 10, Addison-road, Notting-hill, was proved in the 
London Court on the 10th ult., and the personalty sworn 
under 30,0002. The gallant colonel died December 3 last at 
Brompton-crescent, at the age of seventy-eight, having exe- 
cuted his will January 28, 1853. After making a few bequests 
to relatives—amongst them are the four children of his 
deceased nephew, Robert Bishop, to each of whom he leaves a 
legacy of 5007.—he leaves the residue of his personal estate to 
his executrix, Miss Mary Seymour, for her own use absolutely. 

The will of Mrs. Mary Elmslie, late of Woodcote Place, 
near Epsom, formerly of Aberdeen, relict of Mr. James 
Elmslie, was proved in the London Court, on the 11th ult., 
under 100,000/. personalty. The will has this endorsement, 
‘*from the Lunacy-office.” It bears date May 11, 1858, and 
the testatrix died November 9 last, aged 89. The executors 
appointed are her brother, Alexander Calder (since deceased) ; 
Mr. John Hopton Forbes, of Merry Oak, Southampton ; and 
Mr. Edward Richard Northey, of Woodcote House, Epsom. 
To each of her executors she has left a legacy of 5002. The 
legacies are numerous ; amongst the legatees are Sir James 
and Sir George Stephen ; Henry John Stephen, serjeant-at- 
law ; and Mr. Wilberforce ; to each of the three daughters of 
her cousin, Mary Somersall, she leaves a legacy of 300. Very 
liberal legacies are made to her servants. 


Interesting Hiems, 


Tue defence of kleptomania was set up in the case of a 
woman named Elizabeth Barker, who has just been tried at 
the Surrey Sessions for stealing two gold scarfpins and other 
articles, the property of the landlord of the house in which she 
lived. The theft was admitted, but it was urged that the 
prisoner at the time was not responsible for her actions. The 
jury, however, thought she was, and found her guilty, where- 
upon she was sentenced to two inonths’ imprisonment. The 
articles of jewellery were not only stolen, but pawned, which, 
the deputy-chairman remarked, was hardly a proof of insanity. 

Mr. William Banting, the writer of the well-known 
pamphlet on corpulency, has been summoned at the Hammer- 
smith Police-court, under the Kensington Local Act of 1851, 
for having permitted a person in his service to stand on the 
sill of a window for the purpose of cleaning the outside. Mr. 
Banting proved that he had employed a glazier to clean 
his windows, and that the man who performed the work was 
not in his (Mr. Banting’s) service, but was a servant of the 
glazier’s. The person who lodged the complains contended 
that the man was the servant of Mr. Banting during the time 
he was employed in his house, but Mr. Ingham held that the 
defendant was not liable, and dismissed the summons, with 
costs. 

Christmas is kept as a holiday throughout the United 
States, and its celebration is entered into with zest in all 
quarters. In different places, however, the styles of secular 
celebration vary. In New Orleans, Memphis, and other 
Southern cities there are displays of fireworks, while such 
things are unheard of in the North. In Philadelphia the 
night before Christmas is a sort of carnival, immense crowds 
thronging the streets, many dressed in absurd costumes, and 
indulging in the most boisterous behaviour. One of the fea- 
tures of the celebration of the day was a Christmas dinner 
given by Mr. Childs, of the Ledger newspaper, to all the 
newsboys of the city, at which 150 of these little itinerant 
merchants, who are an important part of the newspaper fra- 
ternity here, enjoyed themselves greatly. A similar Christ- 
mas dinner was given to the newsboys of New York at the 
Newsboys’ Home in that city, at which over 100 attended. 

The Government of the Argentine Republic, deeply im- 
pressed with the great importance of utilising the enormous 
supplies of meat in that country, which are now running to 
waste, have offered a reward of 8,000 dollars (1,600/.) to the 
inventor or introducer of a mode of preserving meat best 
adapted, in the judgment of the Government, to its being 
made available on a large scale. Descriptions of the processes 
proposed are to be sent to the Government at Buenos Ayres, 
on or before the Ist of May next. 

Dean Stanley has conferred the archdeaconry of West- 
minster, vacant by the preferment of the Venerable C. 
Wordsworth, D.D., to the bishopric of Lincoln, upon the 
Rev. John Jennings, rector of St. John the Evangelist, West- 
minster. 

New York now has thirteen prisoners, four of them women, 
awaiting trial for murder. 

A man and woman were quarrelling and throwing stones at 
each other, a few nights ago, in Turk’s-row, Chelsea. One of 
the stones struck a lady who was passing, and the lady’s hus- 
band remonstrated with the man, who thereupon assaulted 
him. A man named Roberts remarked that it was a shame 
to knock the gentleman about, whereupon the woman stabbed 
him in the nose, and severely injured him. She was brought 
up at the Westminster Police-court, and sent for a month’s 
hard labour. ‘ 

On Saturday the body of a very respectably-dressed middle- 
aged female, at present unknown, but who seems to have be- 
longed to the middle class of society, was found lying in the 
mud in some brickfields at the eastern end of Liverpool. 
There are marks of violence on the face, which lead to the 
copbceaen pie the deceased did not come to her death by 
air means, e poli i in investigatin 
the matter. police are actively engaged in investigating 

wo servant girls have been charged before the Merthyr 
Tydvil Bench with a series of wilful dene in the house vf 
their master. Several fires had occurred in the house, and 
one night the wine-cellar was entered and the taps of four 
a Spear pare Ch Lg? which liquor to the value of 501 
was wasted. Both girls were discharged, the evi at 
them not being considered sufticiaiiti: Beeaecoce against 

Joseph Sitmaszko, the head of the Russian clergy in 
Lithuania—whose pesecution of the United Greek Church in 
that country in 1839, when upwards of sixty nuns were 
flogged in a single convent at Minsk, several of them dying 
under the lash, has made him an object of universal horror 
and detestation among the Poles—has died at Wilna. 

It appears to be now considered probable that the man 
Sheward, charged on his own confession with the murder of 
his wife at Norwich in 185], will endeavour to retract his 
confession on the ground that he made it when he was labour- 
ing under the influence of monomania. There is also a dis- 
crepancy in one important particular between Sheward’s con- 
fession and the facts which have been brought to light by the 
investigations of the police. At the time of the murder Mrs. 


Sheward must have been approaching her sixtieth year, but 
the medical gentlemen who examined the remains found near 
Norwich in 1851 came to the conclusion that they were those 
of a young woman. 

The second half of the fifth annual session of study for 
ladies intending to practice midwifery has commenced at the 
Medical College for Women, 4, Fitroy-square, W. Three ad- 
ditional courses of lectures are now commencing: one on 
‘‘ Diseases of Women,” by Dr. C. R. Drysdale ; one on ‘ Dis- 
eases of Infants,” by Dr. George Ross ; and one on ‘‘ Materia 
Medica,” by Dr. John Locking. 

DeatH oF Mrs. Avueustus Dicxens.—The New York 
Times of Dec. 28 says: The death of Mrs. Augustus N. 
Dickens, widow of the brother of Charles Dickens, the cele- 
brated English novelist, is announced as having occurred in 
Chicago, on Thursday evening. Since the death of her hus- 
band Mrs. Dickens has been in reduced circumstances, and 
very much depressed in consequence. On Thursday evening 
she sent her three children to spend Christmas-eve at the 
house of her brother-in-law. On their return next day they 
found their mother dead, she having expired in consequence 
of having taken an overdose of morphine. 

A second case of death in a railway carriage occurred a few 
days back on the Lyons line. The deceased proved to be the 
Viscount de Valdalson, a young man aged twenty-four, and 
suffering from chest disease, for which he had been staying in 
the Pyrenees. He was of unusual stature, measuring 6ft. Yin. 

Mary Jane Sinclair, a pretty child, only four years of age, 
met with a serious accident in the City-road a few days ago. 
The poor child appeared to have let fall some toy beneath a 
horse which was standing close to her home. She went to 
pick it up, when the horse struck her on the forehead, knock- 
ing her under the cart, where she was speedily caught up, or 
death must have been instantaneous, the horse starting at the 
moment. The child was at once removed to the hospital, with 
but slight hopes of her recovery. 

Last week the first levee of the wonderful freak of nature 
known for some fifty-seven years as the Siamese twins was 
held in the Merchants’-hall, Glasgow. They are en route for 
Paris. The twins have had eighteen children between them, 
and are accompanied by two daughters, aged respectively 
about eighteen and twenty years. The ligature emanates 
from the bottom of the breast-bone, and such a life-long at- 
tachment has possibly never before been known. 

The last monastery in Prussia, that of Neustadt, has just 
been suppressed by the Berlin Chamber of Deputies. 

Snow fell in such abundance in St. Petersburg and its 
suburbs in the latter half of the month just closed that in 
several streets it rose to twelve feet in height. Whole villages 
were buried. : 

A singular case of death was made known at an inquest 
held at Leeds on the body of John Frederick Wilson, aged 
one year and nine months, son of a chemist. The boy was 
being washed and dressed by his mother, when he resisted the 
operation and threw himself back on her knee, and. having to 
use force to place him in the proper position, she gave him a 
sharp jerk in doing so. Shortly afterwards the child became 
unwell and died three days later. It was then discovered 
that the child had received an injury to the spine just behind 
the neck, and this undoubtedly had been caused by the jerk 
which the mother gave whilst washing the deceased. The 
spine was not fractured, but simply softened and injured. 
The jury did not think the mother was in any way to blame 
for the death of her son, and returned a verdict of accidental 
death. 

The young girl, Elizabeth Scales, who was recently com- 
mitted for trial on a charge of having mixed some poisonous 
horse medicine with sugar, with the object of doing harm to 
the boys of the family in which she was employed, has been 
duly indicted for the offence at the North Riding Sessions. 
The jury took the merciful view of the case that she had no 
felonious intention, but simply intended to annoy the boys, 
and found her guilty of misdemeanour only. She was sen- 
tenced to one day’s imprisonment, and as this dated from the 
commencement of the sessions she was at once liberated. 

A few days ago it was stated that a young servant girl in Is- 
lington, whohad been put into a cab by a man in the City-road, 
with the information that she was ‘‘a little queer,” was found to 
be in a dying state when she reached her master’s house. The 
inquest on the body has been held, when satisfactory evidence 
was given to show that death arose from her having eaten a 
quantity of chestnuts and similar indigestible fruit. ; 

A case of goose-stealing has been disposed of by the magis- 
gistrate at Wandsworth, William Blake and Elizabeth John- 
son, both eighteen years old, and of Liverpool and Manchester 
respectively, being sent for six months’ hard labour. When 
first brought up both prisoners were dressed as boys, and had 
the appearance of country lads. It was stated that the girl 
had worn boy’s clothes since she was nine years of age. She 
owned to taking the goose, and said she did it to get locked up. 

A somewhat singular case of disputed possession of a child 
has come before the judge of the Taunton County-court. 
The defendant and plaintiff, named Shattock, are brother and 
sister, and the wife of the former having died some two or 
three years since, leaving an infant, the latter, being attached 
to the child, took care of it, free of expense to her brother. 
Some time subsequently there was a quarrel between the 
parties, and the defendant took away the child from his sister. 
The latter then sued her brother for 23/. for the keep of the 
infant, upon which the defendant petitioned the Insolvency 
Court, and obtained his discharge, thus setting aside the 
action. The sister now renewed her action for the recovery 
of that amount, or, failing that, to again have possession of 
the child. She said that she was the infant’s godmother, and 
solemnly promised at the baptism to bring it up in the way it 
should go. This she could not do without having possession 
of the child, and upon religious grounds she thought his 
honour could order the child to be restored to her. His 
honour told the plaintiff that he regretted she had been so 
foolish as to take further proceedings in the matter. He 
could do nothing in the case, as the defendant had passed the 
court. ; 

A woman, described by the police reporter as ‘‘ middle- 

aged,” and ‘‘ very respectably attired,” applied to the Liver- 
pool stipendiary a few days since for a summons ‘‘to make 
her husband leave her.” This is a form of compulsion which 
the law does not recognise, but it was elicited that the 
husband had thrashed her, and so she was told that she 
could }have a summons for assault. ‘To this she replied, 
evel, if I can’t have it for the other thing, I’ll have it for 
that.” 
_ The Rey. C. H. Spurgeon, it is reported, has received an 
intimation from a person, who desires to remain incognito, 
that he is anxious to build a chapel, some schools, and a 
number of almshouses in connexion with the Metropolitan 
Tabernacle. 

One reads at times marvellous tales of English life in French 
newspapers. Here is one: In the last bathing season at 
Dieppe, a young Englishman, of good family, fell in love with 


a young English lady who possesses large estates in Devon- 
shire, and they were married. A few days ago the husband, 


‘‘on pretext of protecting himself against the Fenians,” 
bought a revolver, and went with it to his wife’s chamber. 
Five minutes after the report of a pistol was heard—the 
servants rushed to the room, and found the young lady lying 
dead, her skull having been smashed by a ball. Such is the 
tale ; but observe, the names of the parties are not mentioned, 
the place at which the tragedy occurred is not named, the 
date of it is not given, and we are not told what the husband 
did after it. But, nevertheless, the French will accept the 
tale as gospel. 

The further proceedings in the case of Madame Rachel will, 
it is understood, be under the auspices of the Law Officers of 
the Crown. It can scarcely be expected that Mrs. Borrodaile 
should incur the expense consequent on the argument of the 
writ of error in the Queen’s Bench, and the Treasury has ac- 
cordingly undertaken the responsibility. The next step is the 
assignment of error by Madame Rachel ; but whether error 
will ever be assigned at all remains to be seen. As matters 
stand, Madame Rachel has the power—and it is said she has 
also the intention—to re-open her establishment in Bond- 
strect, and again offer to a discriminating public the ‘‘dew 
distilled from the magnetic rock in the Desert of Sahara,” 
which so miraculously restores female beauty. Should the 
conviction be quashed, however, the indictment on the file of 
the Central Criminal Court will, in point of law, remain still 
undetermined, and she may have again to take her trial. 

A young lady named Lloyd, who recently lost both her 
mother and father, the latter a minister in Devonshire, and 
who has been staying at Ealing for a week for a change of 
scene, threw herself on Monday afternoon from the parapet of 
a bridge on the Great Western Railway in front of an express 
train. Both her feet were cut off above the ankles, and she 
was otherwise dreadfully mutilated, but late last evening she 
was still alive. 

In the week that ended on Saturday last, 4,871 births and 
3,404 deaths were registered in London and in thirteen other 
large towns of the United Kingdom. The annual rate of 
mortality was 27 per 1,000 persons living. In London the 
births of 1,243 boys and 1,166: girls, in all 2,400 children, were 
registered in the week. In the corresponding weeks of ten 
years, 1859-68, the average number, corrected for increase of 
population, is 2,256. 

On Tuesday morning Mr. Richards held an inquiry at the 
London Hospital respecting the death of James Burwood, 
aged eight years. On Friday afternoon the deceased was 
knocked down by a grocer’s cart in Red Lion-street, Wapping. 
The wheels passed over the boy’s stomach. The cart was 
going only five miles an hour, but it was on the wrong side. 
The driver was trying to pass a cake cart which was in the 
way, and while he was doing so the deceased was run over, 
Rachael Saunders, aged eleven years, said that when the 
accident happened she was playing with the deceased at 
‘* Madame Rachael.” He said, ‘*‘ Will you make me beauti- 
ful for ever?’ and she replied, ‘Yes, to-morrow,” and he 
then rushed off the pavement in front of the horse. The 
knees of the horse knocked him down, and one of the wheels 
went over his head and neck. His kneck was crushed into 
the kerb. While the wheel was going over his neck he cried 
out, “Oh, save me! save me!” The witness, when she saw 
him falling, fell down upon her knees, thinking that he might 
stagger before the horse touched him, and that she would be 
able to catch him in her arms. She could not cry out, for 
her voice was too faint. ‘There was no criminatory evidence 
against the driver of the cart, and the jury returned a verdict 
of ‘‘ Accidental death while at play.” 

Nearly eighty trees have now been planted on the Thames 
embankment. <A square iron grating has been placed on the 
ground in which each tree is planted to prevent the surface 
being trodden down, and admit at the same time air and 
irrigation. Iron guards about 5ft. high are being placed round 
the trees to prevent injury. 

The Vienna journals state that at a masked ball recently 
held at the Colysée of that city, two masks representing 
Counts de Bismarck and de Beust, promenaded arm in arm 
through the rooms. The spectacle caused such loud mani- 
festation that the police intervened, and ungraciously invited 
the two pseudo-Ministers to a night’s lodging in the lock-up. 


THE PICTURE’S STORY. 


Doss she read of a little bird that flew 
Out, far out, o’er the waters blue, 
To be the pet of a good ship’s crew, 

And to eat from a sailor’s hand, 
On board of a ship that sailed away— 
Sailed and sailed for many a day ; 
And whither she sailed no tongue can say, 

But she came no more to land ? 


Or does she read of a rose that fell! 
From its mother stem in a forest dell, 
And lit on a tiny streamlet’s swell, 
And floated away with its tide— 
On and on, in shadow and sun, * 
On till the streamlet’s course was run, 
On till the wandering deep was won, 
Where it shrunk, and withered, and died ? 


Or does she read of a May-day cloud, 
When skies were brilliant and winds were loud, 
White and fleecy, and slow and proud, 

As it sailed through the upper air— 
Stately as thought, and light as glee, 
And bright as the sun, and grand as the sea, 
Bui never, ah, never again to be 

Thus noble and gentle and fair ? 


Or does she read of a snow-flake light, _ 
That floated down through a moonless night, 
Still, and peaceful, and cold, and white, 
To its rest on a sleeping stone,— — 
Where, many a brother and sister nigh, 
Weeping sadly to see it die, 
When the sun came back to the noonday sky, 
It wasted without a moan ? 


But, whatsoever she reads, ’tis sure 
That bird, rose, cloud, and snow-flake pure 
Are types of beauty that cannot endure, 
And are therefore types of this— 
Childhood sweet, in the morn of its days, 
Innocence, dreaming in quiet ways, 
Purity, living its hymn of praise 
For youth’s unspeakable bliss. 
Oh, murmur on, sweet childish voice ! 
Whatever your story, she Joves the choice, 
Who listens, and feels her heart rejoice. 
May the brightest of fates be yours ! 
Tn loveliness grow, and in goodness too ; 
Be gentle in all you say and do ; 
And the emblem live, for ever true, 
Of the beauty that endures ! 
WILLIAM WINTER. 
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A New York girls’ school gives a silver butterdish as a 
prize to the scholars for ‘‘ proficiency in making bread.” 

Brigham Young, the Mormon leader, fixes the proper length 
of ladies’ dresses to be to the top of their shoes. 

The Alaska belles are said to begin dinner with a bottle of 
whisky, and close the repast with a copious draught of whale- 
oil. 

What a veritable Blue Beard ! We read that, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Nottingham, a man is living who has lost five 
wives by death, and one, who thought herself a widow when 
he married her, but whose husband returned after an absence 
of seventeen years and reclaimed her. And he is now in the 
market. . 

A FARMER IN SEARCH OF A WiFrE.—The following curious 
advertisement appears in a recent issue of a Yorkshire con- 
temporary. The gentleman, whose only requisites are ‘love, 
peace, happiness, and from 1,000/. to 2,000/.,” gives his real 
name and address, as a pledge of his bond fides: ‘*‘ Wanted a 
wife, by a handsome young farmer, who is desirous of becoming 
domesticated, and of enjoying the society of a young, good- 
tempered female, who would tempt him away from his market 
festivities by her pleasing and gently persuasive manners. 
She must not exceed twenty unless she be a widow, whose 
family must not exceed six. Want of beauty would be no 
kind of objection, provided she possessed from 1,000/. to 2,000/. 
His rent, titles, and taxes are all paidup. All that he re- 
eas is love, peace, and happiness. Apply ——, near Ten- 

ur a 

At the Tuileries ball, on Monday week, to which we refer 
in our fashion article, the English carried off the palm of 
beauty. Loveliest amongst them were Mrs. and Miss Miles, 
the former in a robe traine of apricot faye, brown satin, and 
point lace ; her daughter @ la Watteau, a demi-train of white 
satin falling from the shoulders, the rest of her : graceful 
costume likewise white, and her only ornament a ribbon of 
blue velvet perdu among her golden curls. ‘* La poesie en 
personne,” remarked Madame des C——-, and as women are 
not wont lavishly to bestow praise on each other we record 
this heroic burst of generous feeling. Mrs. Clay Seymour, 
wife of the Attaché, was as much admired as her portraits at 
last season’s exhibition in the quaint costume of an ancestress 
of the sixteenth century. Mrs. Seymour was in white, 
spangled with silver bouquets of violets and diamonds, and 
exceedingly to be admired. The Empress spoke for some time 
to Madame de Haber, née Camaris Brunetti, whose father, a 
Spanish Grandee of the first class, is a great personage 
‘amongst his fellows.” The fair American, Mrs. Ronalds, 
having gone to Italy, was not present ; but the land of the 
‘¢starg and stripes” was represented by Mrs. Slidell and her 
daughter. The question arose which was the handsomest of 
these two stars from the North. 

A bride in Washington lately introduced the style of having 
her train borne by three pages. It is a beautiful idea for the 
bride to have three boys. 

A delicate and almost imperceptible cough is said to be the 
fashionable affection this season in America. 

The Mémorial de la Loire tells a story of a dog with a 
wooden leg, A short time ago a shepherd’s dog was assailed 
by a large wolf, and before he could be rescued by his master 
sustained such injuries that amputation was found necessary. 
Of course it was deemed impossible that the animal could 
recover, but his master so valued his canine friend that the 
experiment of a wooden leg—which is not altogether new— 
was tried, and the dog is still alive and active. 

A bet made by a wag at Berlin on New Year’s-day at- 
tracted crowds to one of the principal streets of the capital. 
In this street there is a hairdresser’s shop, and the author of 
the bet had undertaken to sit for four hours, without moving, 
in the place of the wax figure in the window. At three in 
the afternoon he appeared at his post, dressed in a white sheet 
and a huge wig on his head, surmounted by a fezcap. Every 
effort was made by the bystanders to make him show some 
sign of life. Street boys were tempted by the promise of 
large rewards to make their most ridiculous grimaces, and 
address him in all sorts of funny speeches ; but all in vain. 
He remained immovable until the clock struck seven, when he 
rose, bowed gravely to the assembled crowd, and retired into 
the shop, 

Ina oar printed in 1744, called ‘‘ Tusser Redivivus,” we 
are told that after Christmas (which formerly, during the 
twelve days, was a time of very little work) every gentleman 
feasted the farmers, and the farmers their servants and task- 
men. Plough Monday put them in mind of their business. 
In the morning the men and maidservants strove who should 
show their diligence in rising earliest. If the ploughman got 
his whip, his plongh-staff, hatchet, or anything that he used 
in the field, by the fireside before the maid got her kettle on, 
then the maid had to make a forfeit. 

A beautiful crypt of the twelfth century has just been dis- 
covered at Gran, in Hungary, near the cathedral; eight 
granite columns support the roof, and each has a different 
capital. The monument is to be thoroughly restored. 

The Thedtre des Variétés, at Nice, formerly the Pré 
Gatelan, has been totally destroyed by fire. The building 
was vacant at the time. 

The first of a series of ten bells and hour-bell for Worcester 
Cathedral has been deposited in the College-green. The new 

eal is to cost 3,000/.; and this sum has been subscribed in 
onour of the Dean (the late Sir Robert Peel’s brother), as a 
testimony to whose virtues the bells are | to be hung. 


“teeey~ bet 
Che Yumourist. 


Tue final state of the poll—Baldness. 

Ornamental waters—A bride’s tears. 

What soup would cannibals prefer? The broth of a boy? 

The greatest marriage settlement in the world—Utah. 

When is a lawyer most like a donkey? When drawing a 
conveyance. 

Can you suggest a suitable wife for a seedsman? Oh yes, a 
nursery maid. 

What is the difference between an honest and a dishonest 
aundress? One irons your linen—the other steals it. 

Lunch, what is it? A gross insult to your breakfast, and a 
Vile libel upon your anticipated dinner. 

A Missouri paper announced a short time since that the 
“‘wife crop in Gasconade county yielded 15,000 gals.” The 
next week the editor came out with an ‘‘ erratum”—for wife 
read wine. 

SINGULAR CASE or AssAULT.—At a spiritual séance held 
recently one of the persons present so far forgot himself as to 
Strike the ‘happy medium,” Proceedings will ensue, 


At a recent meeting of a parish, a straight-laced and most 
exemplary curate submitted a report in writing of the destitute 
widows and others who stood in need of assistance from the 

arish. ‘‘ Are you sure, reverend sir,” asked another solemn 
brother, ‘‘ that you have embraced all the widows?’ He said 
he believed he had. 

Dirries.—What was Eve's first song?—A new ditty. 
What are foolish songs ?—Stupid-ditty and absurd-ditty. 
What should be the ‘lay” of the hen ?—Fecund-ditty. What 
is a miser’s love song ?—Cupid-ditty. What is a sailor’s song ? 
—A quid-ditty. What is a sour song ?—An acid-ditty. What 
is a strange song ?—An odd-ditty. 

RECEIPT FOR THE LApres.—Cream may be frozen by simply 
putting it into a glass vessel, and then placing the whole in an 
old bachelor’s bosom, 

What is the difference between a cow and a rickety chair ?— 
One gives milk and the other gives whey (way). 

Where is happiness always to be found ?—In the dictionary. 

A gay youth informed his mathematical father that he had 
at last succeeded in ‘‘ squaring the circle,” and asked the old 
gentleman to come and see the thing demonstrated. On going 
to the youngster’s room, the trifling creature showed his father 
a gutta-percha ring with’a square block of wood squeezed 
through it. 

A humane lady, of an unusually tender heart, was exceed- 
ingly shocked, the other day, on hearing her husband tell the 
gardener, who was saying something about the house-dog, to 
* cut his tale short,” and nearly fainted on being informed by 
a lady friend that she ‘‘had been killing time.” 

Why was Martin Luther like a dyspeptic cow ?—Because 
the Diet of Worms did not agree with him. 

What time is it dangerous to walk in the country ?—When 
the hedges shoot and the bullrush is out (bull rushes out), 

‘*Give me a pound of oysters,” said a man to an oyster 
vendor who was going by. ‘I sell by measure, not by 
weight,” replied the oysterman. ‘‘Then give me a yard of 
them,” said the man. The oysterman shook his head 
dubiously and passed on. 

A woman having fallen into a river, her husband went to 
look for her, proceeding up the stream from the place where 
she fellin. The bystanders asked himif he was mad—she 
could not have gone against the stream. The man answered, 
‘She was obstinate and contrary in her life, and no doubt 
she was the same at her death.”’ 

A wife wanted her husband to sympathise with her in a 
feminine quarrel, but he refused, saying, ‘‘I’ve lived long 
enough to learn that one woman’s just as good as another, if 
not better.” ‘‘ And I,” retorted the exasperated wife, ‘‘ have 
lived long enough to learn that one man is just as bad as 
another, if not worse /” 

An eccentric composer calls the crying of his children when 
in bed, sheet-music. 

What must be done to a tea-table to make it fit to eat ?— 
Take away the tea (T) and it becomes eatable. 


(From the Free Lance.) 
Warranted not to run.—A Policeman. 
Twenty-one Shillings’ worth of Pork.—A Guinea Pig. 
Cure for the Heartburn.—Swallow a fire-engine. 
A ‘‘ light” post for a young man to hold.—A lamp-post. 
A Lady’s Sleeve-link.—A gentleman’s arm. 
Winter Balls.—Snow balls. 
To those about to marry.—Look out for squalls. 
A celebrated Christmas game.—Partridge. 


(From Punch.) 


MusicaAL AND MELANCHOLY.—Has the singular fact been 
remarked that all Operas have exactly the same number of 
pieces, for they all have—a score? A thoughtful observer is 
also puzzled by finding that for a Burlesque to be completely 
successful, it must have a Breakdown. 

A Youne PHIListinE.—Sunday-school Teacher (examining 
the children from the Old Testament): ‘‘And who was the 
strongest man?’ Pupil (addicted to light literature): ‘‘ Jack 
the Giant-killer, teacher /!” 

Conunprum BY Dr. E. B. P—s—y.—Why is it probable 
that a parish clerk is always offending his clergyman during 
the week? Because the congregation invariably hear him on 
Sunday making Amens to him. 

Far From 1r.—The woman who is bent on marrying a 
man because he is a Lion, should remember that it does not 
necessarily follow that she will become a Lioness. 


(From Fun.) 


A Master oF WinpD InstRUMENTS.—The man who can 
play on the Anemometer. 

GirLs OF THE PEeRIop.—-A theatrical dressmaker was 
summoned and fined the other day for employing workpeople 
beyond the hours allowed by Act of Parliament. Her defence 
was that she was making dresses for ‘‘ Girls of the Period,” 
and could not get them done in time without working over- 
time. From the description generally given of the dress of a 
girl of the period, we should have thought the dressmaker’s 
time would not have been very much taken-up in its manu- 
facture. 


BACK. 


Back to town to-morrow, back to struggle and strife, 

To the ups and downs, and the wear and tear, of the battle- 
field of life ; 

Back to the old dull dreary round, to the city’s toil and heat, 

To the clamour and fret of the selfish crowd, and the rush 
and roar of the street. 


Shall I ever forget, I wonder, the joy of that autumn day, 

When at last, at last, from the hot, dull town my face was 
turned away ; 

The flying glimpses of wood and stream, the breath of the 
fragrant gale, 

Or the flavour of that first holiday ‘‘weed,” as we scampered 
down by rail ? 


And they were glad to see me at the dear old farmhouse here, 

The jolly farmer, ruddy and ripe as a draught of his own old 
beer ; 

And my pleasant, motherly friend the dame, and the 
youngsters big and small, 

And Annie, yes, I really believe Annie was gladdest of all. 


For ‘twas Annie again, sweet Annie, was my sunny-hair’d, 
winsome guide 

To the “loveliest” walks and shadiest nooks of all the 
country-side ; 

And she danced with me at the harvest-feast, and whisper’d, 
with cheeks aglow, 

One little word I’m not to tell—that isn’t at all like No. 


Sona Annie who sat beside me in the old church on the 

ul, 

When the country Sabbath-day came round, so solemn, and 
sweet, and still ; 

And a deep, deep sense of calm and peace on my world-worn 
heart came down— . 

Ah ! the road to Heaven were easier here than we find it up 
in town! 


No ‘Girl of the Period” Annie, but just a lassie gay, 

Merry and frank as the lark 7 the morn, and sunny and 
pure as the May ; 

Whose whole bright life is a summer song, as sweet as sweet 
can be, 

With a softer glow, and a tenderer trill, that she keeps, dear 
heart, for me! . 


O silver stream that has mirror’d so oft her smiles and win- 
some ways ! 

O solemn woods where we dream’d away the happy autumn 
days ! 

O moonlight rambles under the limes, where the arching 
branches meet ;— 

O golden hours !—I had hardly thought that life could be so 


sweet ! 
—Once a Week. 


RricHARD GRANT WuiTsE, in the Galaxy, objects to the 
word ‘‘ chemise,” as used by the ladies, merely because its 
original meaning is the same as that of ‘‘shirt,” and because 
there are two or three other words which might be used also, 
as ‘‘smock” and ‘‘shift.” All mean the same thing, and 
there is no radical distinction of sex. ‘‘ Shirt” was formerly 
used by ladies as well as by gentlemen. The following stanza 
is from Gower’s ‘‘ Confessio Amantis ” :— 

‘¢ Jason his clothes on him cast, 
And made him redy right an on, 
And she her sherte did upon, 
And caste on her a mantle close, 
Withoute more and then arose.” 


BreakFast.—A Svuccessrut ExperrMent.—The Civil Service Gazette has the fol 
lowing :—‘‘ There are ver few simple articles of food which can boast so many 
valuable and important dietary properties as cocoa, While acting on the nerves 
as a gentle stimulant, it provides the body with some of the purest elements of 
nutrition, and at the same time corrects and invigorates the action of the diges- 
tive organs. These beneficial effects depend in a great measure upon the manier 
of its preparation, but of late years such close attention has been given to the 
growth and treatment of cocoa that there is no difficulty in securing it with 
every useful quality fully developed. The singular success which Mr Eppa 
attained by his homceopathic preparation of cocoa has never been surpassed by 
any experimentalist. Har and wide the reputation of Epps’s cocoa has spread by 
the simple force of its own extraordinary merits. Medical men of all shades of 
opinion have agreed in recommending it as the safest and inost beneficial article 
oF diet for persons of weak constitutions. This superiority of a particular mode 
of preparation over all others is a remarkable proof of the great results to be 
obtained from little causes. By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 

overn the operations of digestion and nutrition, and bya careful application 
of the fine properties of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast 
tables with a delicately-flavoured beverage which may save us many heavy doc- 
tors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a constitution 
may be gradually built up unti] strong enough to resist every tendency to 
disease. fiundreds of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to attack 
wherever there isa weak point. We may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping 
ourselves well fortified with pure blood and a properly nourished frame.” 


Hotioway’s Pit1s—PRoreEcTORS OF Heatrn.—In the hand-to-hand struggle for 
existence in ths present day, good health is everything ; when it is lacking all 
enjoyment is excluded, and competency is too often Te uced to poverty. Hollo- 
way’s purifying, digestive, and laxative Pills are admirably adapted for restoring 
soundness to invalids whose functions are so feebly or irregularly performed that 
life itself seems most precarious. The stomach has its many maladies removed 
by a judicious use of these Pills, the te liver is roused by them to active secre- 
tion, the kidneys are kindly encouraged to greater activity, the bowels are gently 
stimulated, and every other organ subserving digestion is placed at its natural 


standard and better fitted for its duties. 

Luxuriant and beautiful hair is the distinguished badge of 
youth.—Mrs. S. A. ALLEN’s WorLp’s Hair RESTORER OR 
Dressinq@ never fails to quickly restore Grey or Faded Hair to 
its youthful colour and beauty, and with the first application a 
beantiful gloss and delightful fragrance is given to the Hair. It 
stops the Hair from falling off. It prevents baldness. It pro- 
motes luxuriant growth; it causes the Hair to grow thick and 
strong. It removes all dandriff. It contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles.—Price Six Shillings. —Mrs. S. A. Allen’s 
Zylobalsamum far excels any Pomade or Hair Oil, and is a most 
agreeable dressing for the Hair. Sold by most Chemists and 
Perfumers. Depot, 266, High Holborn, London. 

The Court Circular, of Saturday, October 24, says: ‘* An 
important discovery has just been made, that Cocoa, peculiarly 
prepared, forms the best and most nutritious food for animals of 
all descriptions. The experience of all consumers proves that 
horses, cows, or pigs, who partake of this food, mixed along with 
their other provender, are in a much healthier condition, yield 
more produce, and are less liable to disease than cattle fed in the 
ordinary manner. Another great advantage is that by its use a 
considerable saving is effected. We recommend our readers to 
give the new condiment called the ‘ Nutritious Cocoa Extract’ a 
fair trial, as we are sure, while they benefit pecuniarily, their 
animals will physically improve. The proprietors are the North 
British Cattle Food Company, of 173, Bishopsgate-street, E.C., 
who will be glad to forward a sample of 250 feeds for 10s., or 
1,000 feeds for 34s. 


“‘T have suffered from indigestion and biliousness for many 
years, and never received any benefit from medicines I had 
taken for it until I tried your Pain Killer, which proved, before 
I had used one bottle, quite efficacious. I have recommended 
it to several friends suffering from neuralgia, who have used it 
with the same beneficial results.—J. L. Haytock, Huntingdon- 
street, Manchester, July 15, 1867.—To P. D. and Son, 17, 
Southampton-row, Holborn.” 
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UNDER THE IMMEDIATE PATRONAGE OF 
H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES, 


A. BORGEN & CO. 


HAVE OPENED TIIEIR 


DANISH GALLERIES, 


AT 
142, NEW BOND STREET, W., 
Comprising a most Récherché Collection of 
DANISH JEWELLERY, 
DANISH ELECTRO-PLATE, 
DANISH TERRA COTTA, 
DANISH FURNITURE, 
DANISH PIANOFORTES, 
DANISH PORCELAIN, 
DANISH BISQUIT, 
DANISH IVORY GOODS, 
DANISH PICTURES, 
DANISH SCULPTURE, &o, &e., 
FROM THE BEST MAKERS AND ARTIST 
WN DENMARK. 


RTISTIGC FLORAL MOTTOES, 

WREATHS, and BOUQUETS, for VALENTINES, 

&c. Beautifully printed in colours and stamped out. The 
Set of Forty Choice Designs post free for 13 stamps. 


JOHN JERRARD, 172, Fleet-strect, London. 


HE LOVER’S ORACLE.—A most 
beautiful Sachet, which opens, disclosing four exqui- 
sitely finished groups of flowers, with appropriate verses to 
each, and got up in a most artistic and elegant style. Post 
frec, 26 stamps. A charming surprise to send through the 


ost. 
E JOUN JERRARD, 172, Fleet-street, London. 


THE LONDON NURSES’ INSTITUTE 


Is Removed from No. 42, South Audley-street, to 
No. 118, New Bond-street, London. 


| erseietaes NURSES (Medical, Surgical, 


Mental, and Monthly) can at all times be obtained 
from the LONDON NURSES’ INSTITUTE, 118, New 


Bond-street, W. 
T. HAMILTON, Manager. 


HE GOVERNESSES’ INSTITUTION, 
34, SOHO-SQUARE, LONDON. 


Miss WAGHORN invites attention to her REGISTER 
of English and Foreign GOVERNESSES, Teachers, 
Companions, Tutors, and Professors. School property 
transferred, and Pupils introduced in England, France, 
and Germany. 


REPARATORY SCHOOL for 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN, CROYDON- GROVE, 
WEST CROYDON, S. MISS MATTHEWS receives a 
limited number of Young Gentlemen for Board and Educa- 
tion.—Terms moderate: References, if required, 


CHANDELIERS. 
Wall Lights and Lustres for Gas and Candles. 


CUANDELIERS in Bronze and Ormolu, Moderator 
Lamps. 


TABLE GLASS of all kinds. 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, English and Foreign. 
Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly 
executed. 

All articles marked in plain figures. 

45, OXFORD-STREET, W. 


Manufactory and Show Rooms: Broad-street, Birmingham. 
Established 1807. 


COOKERY FOR £200 a YEAR; 


AND FOR MORE AND LESS AMOUNT OF 
INCOME. 
IN THE “ LADIES’ TREASURY,” FOR 1869. 


Ample and minute details for Cooking for different 
class Dinners, and the best methods of serving each 
Dish, will be given in every Number, commencing with 
January Number. 


Price NINEPENCE, Monthly. 
London: Bemrose & Sons, 21, Paternoster-row. 


()SLE RES CRYSTAL GLASS 


BOON TO LADIES.—If your Hair 
is weak or falling off, have it Cut, Singed, and 
Shampooed. 
Charge, 2s. 6d. 
Advice given free of charge on all Diseases of the Hair by 
NICOLL, 40, Glasshouse-street, Regent-street. Hair- 
cutter to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 


Send for Nicoll’s 21s. Coil, 30 inches long, and can be ar- 
ranged twenty different ways. 


PICTURE FRAMES, 
HANDSOME GILT FRAME, GLASS, 


A and Back, 2s. 6d.—per dozen, 24s.—for the Coloured 
Picture given with the Illustrated London News. A large 
assortment of prints and chromo-lithographs, at wholesale 
prices. Every description of Maple and Gilt Frames, at 
the lowest prices, at i 


G. REES'S, 57, Drury-lano, & 43, Russell-strect, W. 
Established 1800. 


\ ps QUEEN MAB LAMP is now used 
with unequivocal delight in every part of the civilised 
world. Purchasers are reckoned by tens of thousands. 
No trouble, no nuisance, no breaking of chimneys. 
Packed and sent anywhere, with wicks for three years’ 
use, on receipt of forty-six stamps. The Stella Lamp 
Depot, No. 11, Oxford-street, near Tottenham-court-road. 
—Tnos, Grevitte Porrer, Patentee. 


IGHT.—At No. 11, OX FORD- 
J STREET, and there only, is supplied the transcen- 
dently brilliant STELLA LAMP LIGHT. “A boon to 
the literary toiler.”—-Sunday Times. ‘Night becomes a 
mimic day.”—Review. “ With such a genial light for 
winter nights new sensations of home comforts are 
realised.”—-Report on Light.—Tuos. G. Porrer. Patentee. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
THE WANZER SEWING MACHINES 


Are peculiarly adapted for presents; they are useful and elegant, and the most perfect lock-stitch machines 
yet introduced. They gained the highest position at Paris, and have just received the three first prizes 
at the great trial of machines in America, and are now used by the royal family. 

“THE WANZER” (for family use), £9. 
The “ LITTLE WANZER” (for hand or foot), £4 4s, to £5 5s, 


WANZER SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 


4, GREAT PORTLAND STREET. 


Cc. T. JUDKINS, 


PATENTEE AND MANUFACTURER OF 


THE SMALLEST SEWING MACHINE IN THE WORLD. 
Price £3 3s. 


Worked by hand or foot. Willhem, tuck, bind, quilt, and embroider—in fact, do 
all kinds of sewing fora family, or dressmaking. Most simple to use, does not get 
out of order, and is NoisrLrss, and well adapted for invalids, 


PROSPECTUS AND SAMPLES OF WORK FREE. 


4, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 


W. TARN AND CO., 


Newington Causeway, and New Kent-road, 6.E. 


BABY LINEN, LADIES UNDERCLOTHING. 


ROBES anp CLOAKS. CORSETS AND JUPONS. 


JUVENILE DRESSES. MORNING WRAPPERS. 
KNICKERBOCKER AND HIGHLAND SUITS. 


We confidently invite the attention of Ladies to our Extensive and well-assorted Stock, which 
comprises every requisite for the 


TROUSSEAU o&&§ LAYETTE. 
The Goods are manufactured on our own Premises, and the most careful attention is given both 
to the selection of material and the cxecution of the workmanship. 


COLONETAL OUTFITS. 


ENDBEA & 


ESTIMATES GIVEN. PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


LADIES’ UNDERCLOTHING & BABY LINEN 


WAREHOUSE: 
M. BRYANT, 28, Oxrorp-sTREET, LONDON. 


(Opposite the Soho Bazaar.) 
M. BRYANT solicits particular attention to her Ladies’ and Children’s Underclothing Department. 
Every article being hand-made, and of the best material at the lowest prices. 
INFANTS’ ROBES, CLOAKS, PELISSES, AND DRESSES IN GREAT VARIETY. 
Trimmed BASKETS and BASSINETTES, A Large Assortment of MADEIRA EMBROIDERY. 


BERLIN VWOorL & FANCY WAREHOUSE. 
Every Novelty in French Jewellery, Beads, Combs, §c. Haberdashery, Hosiery, and Gloves. 


28, OXEORD STREET, LONDON (Opposite the Soho Bazaar). 


NEW SEASON’S TEA BY OVERLAND MAIR. 


Phillips & Co.’s Teas are Best and Cheapest. 


STRONG TO FINE BLACK TEA, Is. 8d., 2s., 2s. 4d. per pound. 
EXCELLENT BLACK TEA is now only 2s. 6d. per pound. 
RICH, RARE, CHOICE COFIER, 1s. 4d., 1s. 6d., 1s. Sd. 
PHILLIPS AND CO. have No Agents for the Sale of their unrivalled Teas, Therefore be particular in 
addressing to . 


PHILLIPS & CO., Tea Merchants, 8, King William Street, City, London, 5.C. 


A Price Current Free. Sugars at Market Prices. 

PHILLIPS & CO. send all Goods CARRIAGE FREE, by their own Vans, within Eight miles of No. 8 
King William-street, City ; and send Teas, Coffees, and Spices CarrraGE FREE to any Railway Station or Market 
Town in England or Wales, if to the value of Forty Shillings or upwards. 

PHILLIPS & CO. have no connexion with any House in Worcester or Swansea. 


The Best and Cheapest Package of Tea in England. 
CHINESE CADDY, containing SIXTEEN POUNDS of excellent FAMILY 


TEA, sent Carriage Free to any Rialway Station or Market Town in England or Wales, on receipt of 40s., by 


PHILLIPS & CO., Tea Merchants, 8, King William Street, City, London, E.C 


OGLEBY’S 


PATENT SAFETY WEDGE-FITTING CANDLES 


ONE SHILLING PER POUND, AND UPWARDS, FITTING ALL CANDLESTICKS 
WITHOUT CUTTING OR THE USE OF PAPER. _ 


Sore MANUFACTURERS AND PATENTEES, 


CHARLES OGLEBY AND CO, 
NEAR THE PALACH, LAMBETH. 


THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. 
NORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS are confidently recommended as 


stmple but certain remedy for Indigestion, which ws the CAUSE of nearly 
all the diseases to which we are subject, being medicine 80 unaformly 
grateful and beneficial that it is with justice called the Natural 
Strengthener of the Human Stomach.” © Norton's Pills act as @ 
powerful tonic and gentle aperient ; are mild in their operation, safe 
under any circumstances, and thousands of persons cam now bear 
testimony to the benefits to be derived from their use, as they have 
been a never-failing Family Friend for upwards of 30 years. _ Sold 
in Bottles at 1s, 14d., 2s.'9d., and 11s. each, in every Town in the 
kingdom. 


NOTICE. 
Be sure to ask for ** NORTON’S PILLS,” and do not be persuaded to purchase an imitatior, 


NEW NOVELS. 


JEROME LOCK. 
Price 7s, 6d. 


A Novel. 1 vol. post 8vo. 
[Now ready. 


LOUIS DE RIPPIE: A Tale from Real Life. 


By Dartow Forsrer. 1 vol. post 8vo, price 5s, 


LN ow ready. 
London: William Freeman, 102, Fleet-street. 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES :— 


THE GOLDSWORTHY FAMILY; or, The 
Country Attorney. By Wiuam Girnert, Esq,, 
Author of “Shirley Hall Asylum,” ‘Margaret Mea- 
dows,” “‘The Weaver’s Family,” “The Rosary,” “A 
Legend of Wilton Abbey” &., &c. In two vols., 
crown 8vo, 732 pp., price 12s. 

‘Considered as a psychological, and even’as a physio- 
logical study, ‘The Goldsworthy Family’ is worthy of all 
praise.”—Sunday Times. 

«The Goldsworthy Family’ is really a masterly novel 
and ina school of art so long neglected, that we expect it 
will find no little favour with the English public.”—Spec- 
tator. 


SHIRLEY HALL ASYLUM; or, The Memoirs 
of a Monomaniac. By Wituram Giunerr. One vol., 
crown $yvo, 400 pp., cloth, 6s, 

‘The discovery of a modern story, where some attempt 
has been made to study truthfulness and nature, is as great 
as Crusoe’s footprint in the sand.”— Times. 

“ The tales are all selected with a judgment and taste that 
go some way towards redeeming the book from close affinity 
with the ordinary sensation volume. ... A great deal of 
humourlightens the volume from beginning to end.”—Satur- 
day Review. 

“Like Defoe, he almost always succeeds in making you 
think he is copying direct from actual experience, and not 
ercating at all.... Yet there is more of distinct idea 
traced in these stories than Defoe ever admitted.”—Spec- 
tator. 


‘** There is a singular skill in the management of all parts 
of this work—a marvellous consistency in the preservation 
of the precise mental condition assigned to the narrator. 
‘Shirley Hall’ has now the rare merit of being thoroughly 
original and unique.”—Morning Star. 


THE ROSARY: A Legend of Wilton Abbey. 
By Wurm Gitbest, Author of “Shirley Hall 
Asylum,” &c, Crown 8vo, 154 pp., toned paper, cloth 
gilt, price 3s, 6d. , 


“*The Rosary’ is in every respect worthy of an author 
already most favourably known as the author of ‘ Margaret 
Meadows ’ and ‘Shirley Hall Asylum.’”—Observer. 


“The tale is a faithful reflex of the religious fervour of 
the under class of English society immediately before tho 
Reformation, and conveys, moreover, a graphic idea of the 
general state of the country.”—Morning Advertiser. 

“The Rosary’ is an agreeable tale, giving evidenco of 


the powers which won cordial reception for ‘Shirley Hall 
Asylum.’ ”—A thencum. 


MARGARET MEADOWS: A Tale for the 
Pharisees. By the Author of “ Shirley Hall Asylum,’ 
In one vol., crown Svo, 400 pp., cloth 2s. 6d. 


‘This isa most painful story, written with power and 
alent.”—A thenceum, 


“The scenes he describes are painted with so much 
fidelity as to give the book something of more value than 
is usually attached to a work of fiction.”—Illustrated 
London News. 

“If the story is an invention, we should claim for its 
author a genius second only to Defoe.”—TIilustrated Times. 


THE WEAVER’S FAMILY. A Tale of 1848, 


By the Author of “Shirley Hall Asylum.” Fsep. 8yo, 
352 pp., cloth, 2s. 6d. 


* We cannot all plumb for ourselves tho depth of that 
misery, but we ought all to know that in our own way wo 
may aid in overcoming it ; and ‘The Weaver's Family ' is a 
valuable contribution to that knowledge.”—Times. 


TRIVE AND WAIT; or, Passages in the Life 
of Philip Marsham, By the late Joun Rose Butuiy. 
¥.S.A. In one vol., post 8vo, 280 pp., 7s. 6d. 


“The author has given us a very fair tale, with nothing 
unhealthy or sensational.”—Illustrated News of the World. 

“There is some clever writing in * Strive and Wait.’ ”— 
London Review. 

“ There is a freshnessin ‘ Strive and Wait’ which is quito 
invigorating.”—Public Opinion. 


A KING PLAY AND EARL GERALD. 
Tales from English History. By Mrs. 'T. E. Freeman, 
Square 16mo, 96 pp., cloth, gilt, 23. 6d. 


“ A story of the greatest possible interest, which cannot 
fail to fascinate young people.”—Dial. 


THE STAR of POLAND, and other Scenes and 
Sketches from History. By Miss M. E. Cattow. In 
ono yol., crown Svo, 216 pp., extra cloth, gilt, 2s. 6d. 


“With some attention and very considerable pleasure 
we have read the contents of this little volume. The 
simple and unaffected style, and the judicious choice of 
subjects, render it eminently successfulas a book for young 
people.”—Edinburgh Baily Review. 

“They are sure to be well received by many readers, and 
will prove exceedingly interesting to the young.”—Christian 
World. 

“The book will be suitable and welcome as a gift to tho 
young, of far greater interest to the recipients than many 
which are selected for the purpose.”—Christian Witness. 

« These sketches are intended chiefly to illustrate female 
character. We are sure our young friends would have great 
delight in reading them.”—Nonconformist. 


SORROWS AND JOYS: Tales of Quiet Life. 
Fscp. 8vo, cloth, gilt, price 1s. 6d. 


“This little volume will bea favourite with young people,” 
—British Standard. 

“The little folks will doubtless ponder these quict tales 
with satisfaction.”—Aberdeen Herald. 


THE ELOPEMENT: A Tale of the Confederate 


States. Crown Svo, cloth 6s. 


THE WEARMOUTH ABBOTS: A Tale illus- 
trative of Saxon Christianity. Foolscap 8vo, 192 pp., 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 

“It is a tale well told, replete with incident, and affords 
much information, under the pleasing guise or fiction, il- 
lustrative of the days when Christianity was first intro- 
duced among our Saxon ancestors,”—Observer. 
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HE CHILDREN’S BALL: Cut- 
out Figures, with Panoramic Movement, 
showing—1, The Arrival; 2, The Drawing-room, 
Dancing, &c. An elegant and novel Christmas 
Card, coloured and ornamented. Post free for 
12 stamps. 

PANORAMIC FAIRY TALES: Pretty Little 
Books, opening out so that Twelve Coloured Pic- 
tures and their Tale can be seen at once. No.1, 
Au-Bapa; 2, AvappiIn; 3, Rep Ripine Hoop; 
4, Banes inthe Woop. 7d. cach, or the four for 
24 stamps. 

AFTER-DINNER CARDS (Chaste, Witty, Puzzling), 
5 stamps. DEVIL’S TEARS, 7 stamps. 

All the above, post free, 40 stamps. (Trade Supplied.) 


S. B. BEAL, 47, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD. 


OWNCEBY’S BOTTLED COOPER. 

—Superior to many stouts, free from acidity, avoiding 

the risk of unsound beer, with which small casks are at- 
tended. Imperial pints, 2s. 9d. per dozen. 


OWNCEBY’S STOUT for INVALIDS 
__ as analysed by Dr. Hassall, and pronounced free from 
acidity, of superior body and flavour, and very nourishing. 
Imperial pints, 4s. 9d. per dozen. 
S. POWNCEBY, 105, ALBANY STREET, N.W. 


HE NEW PATENT RESERVOIR 
BROOCH, for holding Fresh Flowers in water, the re- 
Ceptacle for which is concealed, These elegant novelties 
Mentioned in ‘The Queen ” of Saturday, November 21, re- 
Ommend themselves to every lady who delights in a few 
flowers about her person.—Introduced and sold by Hoorrr 
Co., Covent-garden, London, W.C. Wholesale and retail. 


ANTISEPTIC CARNATION TOOTH 
PASTE, in Pots, 1s, 13d. 


ME NEW PERSIAN PERFUME, in Bottles, 2s., 3s. 6d., 
and 6s. 6d. 
ANIMAL OIL POMADE, in Bottles, 1s. 6d. and 2s, 6d. 
PEPSINE PILLS, in Boxes, 1s. and 2s. 6d. 
PODOPHYLLINE, or VEGETABLE CALOMEL PILLS, 
in Boxes, 1s. and 2s. 6d. 
GRANULAR EFFERVESCING CITRATE of MAG- 
NESIA, in Bottles, 1s., 2s. 6d., and 5s. 
Prepared by W. T. COOPER, 


26, OXFORD-STREET, LONDON, W. 


CEMENT for BROKEN ARTICLES, &. 
OULKES’ CEMENT will unite any 


Material, from Glass and Leather to Wood and Iron, 
and the articles joined bear washing iu boiling water. It 
Combines transparency with unequalled strength and 
freedom from unpleasant odour, admits of great neatness, 
and is of easy application, A few of the uses to which it 
May be applied: The repairs of every description of House- 
hold Glasses and Earthenware, Glass Shades, Chimney 
Ornaments, pieces of Veneer, the Binding of Books, 
Chippings of Furniture, Picture Frames, Mounting Prints, 
Marble and Alabaster Goods, Fossils, Ornaments in Ivory 
and Bone, Vases and Pendants. Costly wares, Ancient and 
Modern, that cannot be replaced, may, with this cement, 
be renewed, however much broken. 


Sold in bottles, at 1s. Sold by all respectable Chemists 
and Patent, Medicine Vendors, and prepared only by the 
Sole Inventor and Maker, 


W. J, FOULKES, Operative Chemist, Birkenhead. 


TALY AND HER CAPITAL. By 

E. 8. G. 8. Elegantly bound. Crown 8vo, price 

83. 6d. (Just published. 
Cook’s Excursionist. 

“The beautiful little book before us contains the 
narrative of her adventures, and of her visit to Caprera, 
where she was the honoured guest of the devoted 
General for a couple of days.” 


Londonderry Standard. 


“This elegant little volume consists of thirty short 
c hapters, descriptive of the author’s tour in Italy in 

he year 1866, and it forms a series of graphic sketches 
Of the numerous localities visited; together with 
Memoranda of their characteristics and curiosities, 
ancient and modern. The author is a lady of high ac- 
Complishments. 

h “‘This is an exceedingly readable bock, and can 

Ardly fail to obtain extensive popularity.” 

The Leader. 

“Ttaly and her Capital will doubtless meet with 
Much favour.” 

Public Opinion. 

“This is a gossiping book, by an enthusiastic ad- 
Mhirer of Garibaldi. Those who read this little book 
Will fairly have their sympathies moved for the cause 
Which its authoress advocates so ably in her own 
5phere—that is, as a lady and a Christian.” 


Lady’s Own Paper. 


Ma This is the work of a lady whose heart and soul 
are inspired not only with devout piety but also 
With an intense love of Italy, and a fervid admiration 
Of the heroes of that great but unhappy country.” 


London: William Freeman, 102 Fleet-street. 


Just published, foolscap S8vo, cloth, price 2s., 
ROPHETIC OUTLINES. Second 


Series. The Times of the Gentiles as Scriptually 
Oreshadowed, briefly considered in relation to the 
atter days of the Fourth Kingdom. 


By Joun Rees-Moaa. 


This is a Second Chapter in the consideration, in 
the Original Series, of the Four Kingdoms, as fore- 
Shadowed to Daniel and St. John, which work the 

Tess thus reviewed :— 

t ‘The author’s spirit is earnest and devout, free 
Tom that presumptuous self-assertion which is so 
Often to be found in books on prophecy.”—The Inde- 
Pendent. 
r ‘Temperately, sensibly, and concisely written.”— 
he Oriental Mail. 
The style of this little book is modest and plea- 
Rant.” —The Nonconformist. 
D A calm and careful exposition of the visions of 
aniel.”—The Christian World. 
a We thank Mr. Rees-Mogg as another earnest and 
in le witness to the truth that we are on the eve of 
is mentous changes, and that the coming of the Lord 
at hand.”—The Rainbow. 

. It contains a good sketch of the four great em- 
Dies, interspersed with much-needed warnings and 

Ounsels.”—The Quarterly Journal of Prophecy. 


London: William Freeman, 102, Fleet-street. 


Third Edition. -Fsep. Svo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 
BOOK for the SORROWFUL: or, 


tng Divine Truth in its Relation to Human Suffer- 
88. By the late Rev. E. Heywoop. 


London: William Freeman, 102, Fleet-street. 


A Tn the Press, tga 

S LTS and SENNA. A Carthartic in 

Dr Seven Doses: Moral, Literary, Educational, 
renttic, Political, Religious, Theological. With a 
Scription scp. 8vo, cloth. {In a few days. 


London : William Freeman, 102,Fleet-strect. 


NOTICE. 


Ss. LEWIS, 


€0 MANY YEARS THE ACTIVE MANAGER, THE SILK & DRAPERY BUYER AT 


SIMPSON AND CO.’S 


has left the Firm and 


COMMENCED BUSINESS ar FARRINGDON HOUSE. 


Friends and the Public are invited, before purchasing elsewhere, to see his photographic likeness in each 
window, and the address, 8. LEWIS and Co., silk mercers and general drapers, Farringdon house, Holborn 


Pare. 


Z. SIMPSON AND OO, 


Silks and Veivet. 
General Drapery. 
Shawls, Mantles. 
Dresses, Ribbons. 


FOR 


Gloves, Hosiery. 
Lace, Haberdashery. 
Flowers, Trimmings. 
Fancy Articles. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 


UPWARDS OF 


30 YEARS AT 


48, 49, 50, & 53, FARRINGDON STREET, E.C. 
PULLED DOWN FOR CITY IMPROVEMENTS. 
TEMPORARY PLACE OF BUSINESS, 


66, FARRINGDON STREET, E.C. 


Patent Hid Glowes, Delicately Perfumed, 


Wheeler &Co., 
GLOVERS, 


210, REGENT-STREET, W. 
16 & 17 POULTRY. 
and 
CORNER OF LOMBARD-ST. 
CITY, LONDON. 


Manv facturers of Silk Hosiery 


~ PATENT 


Wheeler & Co.’s 
GLOVES, 


Tlave been celebrated for halfa 
century for perfection of fit, finish, 
strengh, and durability. 
| Ladies’, 4s. 4d. Gentlemen’s 
4s 8d; post free, two extra stamps 
Ladies’ Paris Kid Gloves, 2s. 6d. 
Gentlemen’s, 3s. 
Anelegant assortment of Glove 


? » 
¥ .1 Boxes suitable for presents. 


THE 


‘‘DENMARK” PHAETON 


INVENTED AND BUILT FOR 
TLR.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


NESS BROTHERS, 

3, LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C 

Price 22 Guineas. 

Carriages and Harness of all kinds, for homo and 
foreign service. 

DRAWINGS ON APPLICATION. 


READING'S 
Invalid Cot Carriages, 


The Greatest Ease and Comfort ever introduced 
for Removing Invalids, being fitted up with the 
Patent NoISELESS WHEELS. These Carriages 
may be engaged, on Modcrate Terms, for any 
journey, on application to 


H. & J. READING, 
COACH-BUILDERS, 


14, RIDING-HOUSE-ST., LANGHAM-PL. 
Alsoa good assortment of New and Second-hand 
eee and other Carriages for Sale or 
ire. 


For Coughs, Colds, Asthma, Bronchitis, 


and Neuralgia, 


HE GREAT REMEDY of the DAY is DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE. A few doses?will cure all incipient cases. 


CAUTION.—The extraordinary medical reports on the eflicacy of Chlorodyne renders it of vital 
importance that the Public should obtain the genuine, which is now Sold under the Protection of 
Government authorising a Stamp bearing the words ‘‘ Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne,” without 


which none is genuine. See decision of Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page 
Sold in Bottles, 1s. l3d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d., by all Chemists. 


Wood. The Times, July 16, 1864. 
Sole Manufacturer, 


J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell-street, London, W.C. 


FOR 


INDIGESTION, 
BILIOUS, 


In BOXES at ls. 14d. 


2s, 9d., 42. 6d., & 11s, 


FOR CHILDREN’S DIET. 


SIN & POL 
A Ws 


PATENT 


CAUTION! 
To obtain extra profit by the 
sale, counterfeit cheap qualities 
are sometimes audaciously sub- 


stituted instead of 


CORN FLOUR. brown & POLSON. 


Economists and Connoisseurs 
SHOULD BUY 


BARRY & 6€0,’S 


PREPARED 


COCOA, 


WHICH IS 
The Excellence of Prepared Cocoa. 
SOLD IN PACKETS, 
BY ALL GROCERS, 


ONE SHILLING PER POUND. 


Has no Attractive Name but Quality to Recommend it. 


USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STA ROH. 


THE QUEEN’S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 


The Sale of Electro Silver Plate 


At 2 Reduction of One-third continues at 


FIElD+4S; 


28, CHEAPSIDE, 


— 


PRESENTS FOR THE SEASON. 
ELECTRO TABLE FORKS AND SPOONS, in every 
pattern, at 19s. 6d. per doz. 

ELECTRO SIDE DISHES AND COVERS (making 

- eight dishes), from 90s. per set. 
ELECTRO THA AND COFFEE SERVICES (Com- 
plete), from 30s. to £4 10s. 


ELECTRO CAKE BASKETS, from 12s. 6d. 

ELECTRO BISCUIT BOXES, from 15s. 

ELECTRO FISH BEATERS, from 35s. per doz., in 
case. 

ELECTRO DESERT KNIVES, from 37s. 6d. per doz., 
in case. 


ELECTRO CRUET STANDS, from 8s. 6d. 


ELECTRO EGG FRAMES, EPERGNES, WAITERS, 
&e., equally moderate in price—quality guaranteed. 


FIELD'S, 28, CHEAPSIDE. 


E.C. 


PERRY & CO.’S 
INSTANTANEOUS INK EX- 
TRACTOR AND UNIVERSAL 

ANTI-STAIN. ; 

It easily removes, ink spots, iron 
moulds, fruit, wine, and other stains 
from the skin, paper, linen, wood, 
bone, ivory, &c. Sixpence each, post 
free Seven Stamps, 

Sold by Stationers and Chemists 
Wholesale, 37, Red Lion-square, an 
| 3, Cheapside London. 
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K PENCIL:, 


Beat 


PERRY & CO.’S 
INDELIBLE MARKING INK 
PENCIL, 

For Marking Linen, Silk, Cotton, 
Parchment, and Garden Tallies. 
| Directions for Use.—Moisten the 
H part to be written upon with a solu- #J 
tion of soda dissolved in water, then 
mark ov the linen while wet, and 
afterwards iron the writing with ahot 
qj iron until it turns black. N.B.—Com- 
{| mon soda or carbonate of soda will }e 


i Bi 
#4 Sold by Stationcrs and Chemists, itive 


i prize Sixpence cach. Sample, post pays 

tl tree, Seven Stamps. 

37, RED LION SQUARE, and 
3, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 


LOOK TO YOUR THETH. 
\ R. FRANCOIS (late Jeans), Surgeon- 


Dentist, continues to SUPPLY his celebrated 
ARTIFICIAL TKETH, on vulcanised base, at ds. a tooth, 
and £210s.aset. These teeth are more natural, comfort- 
able, and durable than any yet produced, and are self- 
adhesive.—42, Judd-street, near King’s-cross and Euston- 
square.—Consultations Free. 


C((CHOUVER’S IRON and QUININE 

PILLS. TONIC for STRENGTHENING the SYS- 
TEM, and the Best Medicine in case of Constitutional De- 
bility, Poverty of Blvod, Nervous Affections, &c. Price 
2s, 9d. per Bottle. From Schouver, French Chemist, 
21, Princes-street, Hanover-square, W., London. 


See 
OUT and RHEUMATISM.—The ex- 
cruciating pain of Gout or Rheumatism is quckly ro- 
lieved and cured in a few days by that celebrated Medicine 
—BLAIR’S GOUT and RHEUMATIC PILLS. 

They require no restraint of diet or confinement during 
their use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking 
any vital part. 

Sold by all Medicine Vendors at 1s. 13d. and 2s. 9d. per 
Box, or obtained through any Chemist. 


RKING.IN 


MA 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
WHEsEs MOO-MAIN LEVER 


TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 500 Medical Men 
to be the most effective invention in the curative treatment 
of HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided ; a soft bandage being worn round 
the body, while the requisite resisting power 1s supplied by 
the MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with 
so much ease and closeness that it cannot be.detected, and 
may be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be 
had, and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the Body two inches below 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer. 

Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s, 6d., and 31s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 
Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 42s., and 52s. Gd. Postage, Is. 8d. 
An Umbilical Truss, 42s., and 52s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 10d. 
Post-office Orders to be made payable to JOHN WHITE, 
Post-office, Piccadilly. 
NEW PATENT 7 
ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &o. 
HE material of which these are made is 
recommended by the Faculty as being peculiarly 
clastic and compressible, and the best invention for giving 
efficient and permament support in all cases of WEAK- 
NESS and swelling of the LEGS, VARICOSE VEINS, 
SPRAINS, &c. It is porous, light in texture, and inexpen- 
sive, and is drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price 
4s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 10s., and 16s. each. Postage, 6d. 
JOILN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, 
London, 
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THE LADY’S 


W IT and WISDOM.—A New Game. 


IT and WISDOM, price One Shilling, 
post free Twopence extra.—This Game imparts 
quickness of thought with sharp rapartee, and is 
highly amusing for evening parties. Sold everywhere. 
eee by Evans and Sons, 114, Newgate-street, 
ndon. 


[HE QUEEN.—A New Game. 


TH E QUEEN.—A Beautiful Illustrated 
Game of Thirty-three Cards, printed in five 
colours; most amusing, entertaining, and simple. 
Price 3s. 6d., post free Twopence additional. Sold 
everywhere. — Published by Evans and Sons, 114, 
Newgate-street, London. 


HANGE for a SOVEREIGN.—A New 


Game. 


ee for a SOVEREIGN.—Com- 
bining great amusement and calculating pro- 
perties. Price 3s. 6d., and post free Twopence addi- 
tional. Sold everywhere.—Published by Evans and 
Son , 114, Newgate-street, London. 


HE ZOETROPE, or Wheel of Life.— 

The greatest wonder of the age. This marvellous 

optical toy, complete, with twelve strips of figures, price 5s. 
Carriage free for 90 stamps. 


HE MOST LAUGHABLE THING 
on EARTH.—A New Parlour Pastime, 50,000 Comical 
Transformations. Post freefor14 stamps. Endless amuse- 


ment for parties of two to fifty. 


E WONDERFUL ELECTRIC TOY. 
—The Merry Mountebanks go through their grotesque 
gambdls without the aid of strings, wires, or springs, the 
motive power being electricity. Price 1s. 6d.; carriage free 
for 30 stamps. 
H. G. CLARKE & CO., 2, Garrick-street, Covent-garden. 


ITY ITALIAN, SOAP, OIL, 
CANDLE DEPOT. 
Great Reduction in Price for Ready Money. 
Household Soaps, dry and fit for use, railway carriage 
free, and no charge for the case if 1 cwt. or upwards be 
taken at one time. Railway carriage paid on mixed orders 
£5 value, Pricel-ist sent upon application. 


WHITMORE and CRADDOCK, 
Purveyors to the Royal Palaces. 
16, BISHOPSGATE-STREET, LONDON, 


BOND’S PERMANENT MARKING INK. 


THE Original Invention is by far the 
best for marking CRESTS, NAMES, and INITIALS 
upon Household Linen, Wearing Apparel, &c., securing it 
from loss or mistake. Price 1s. per bottle. Sold by E. R. 
Bond, 10, Bishopsgate-street Within, London, E.C., and 
by all respectable Chemists, Stationers, &c., in the King- 
dom. 

N.B.—Purchasers should be careful to observe the ad- 
dress, “10, BISHOPSGATE-STREET WITHIN, E.C.,” 
is on the label, without which none are genuine, 


Trave Mars, an Unicorn. 


AND 


By Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent. 


F. 
oh . 
Morrison's Archimedian Hem-Folder 
FOR 
THE SEWING-MACHINE AND THE FINGER. 


Manufactured solely by JOSEPH GILLOTT, Metallic 
Pen Maker to the Queen, Victoria Works, Graham Street, 
Birmingham. Drawings and particulars forwarded on ap- 
plication. 


MARRIAGE SETTLEMENT POLICIES 
AY be effected with the NORWICH 
UNION LIFE INSURANCE SOCIETY either be- 
fore or after Marriage, by which an inalienable provision 
may be made for a family at the expenses only of the 
ordlnary life insurance premium, and without the appoint- 
ment of trustees by the assured. For Prospectuses, show- 
ing the mode by which this object, hitherto unattainable, 
is carried out, apply to the Society’s Offices, 50, Fleet- 
street, E.C. 


OYAL ALBERT ORPHAN ASYLUM 


for DESTITUTE CHILDREN, Collingwood 
Court, Bagshot. Established 1864. 


175 destitute children are being fed, clothed, and - 


industriously taught in this Institution. 


Children elected into the Asylum are those who 
have lost both parents; the fatherless, where the 
mother, sorrowing and careworn, is striving to earn 
a scanty pittance at the needle, or where she has 
to go out to daily labour for their subsistence, 
leaving them unprotected from the snares and 
temptations of the streets. Motherless girls under 
special circumstances are also received. 


Can any be more deserving of compassion ? 


The girls are taught to become industrious and 
useful servants, and already upwards of 20 have 
gone out in various capacities, and are giving every 
satisfaction to their employers. 

Of the boys, upwards of thirty have left, and are all 
occupying respectable situations, but in order to 
meet the necessity which exists for the boys having 
a more extended sphere of employment, the Com- 
mittee have lately, at some cost, added to the 
industrial element by building workshops for teach- 
ing bootmaking and tailoring, which, though a tem. 
porary expense, will, it is hoped, soon prove a source 
pe great saving to the institution. These additions, 

connexion with unavoidable sanitary alterations, 
yas heavily upon the funds, and the Committee 
rust that the benevolent hearted will generousl c 
tribute to a work which has by its rEnulte TO y ait. 
self worthy of their warm sympathy and su P uf nd 
which promises to become a charity as peneficl 1't 
the public by producing industrious servants Sait * 
invaluable to the children in the benefits they nacaigas 

CONTRIBUTIONS towards the recent alterations 
and for the maintenance of the children, are earnestly 
solicited, and will be thankfully received by the 
officers, as under. 

Life Presentation.—A donation of £250 in one sum 
or subscribed in various sums during a period not ex. 
ceeding three years, entitles the donor to have one 
child always in the asylum ; provided, uf course, the 
case falls within the prescribed conditions. Admis- 
sion by Purchase.—Where the child is six and under 
nine years of age, 125 guineas ; and where the child is 
nine and under twelve years of age, 100 guineas. Life 
Subscriptions.—One vote at each election, £5 5s.; two 
votes, £10 10s. (the votes increasing proportionately 
to the subscription). Annual Subscriptions — one 
vote, 10s. 6d.; two votes, £1 1s. 


1 JOHN GURNEY HOARE, Esq., Treasurer, 
WILLIAM MORLEY, Jun., Esq., Chairman. 
CHARLES A. WALKER, Secretary. 


Office, 98, Cheapside, London, E.C. 


Presents for Christmas & the New Year, 
TH E G4 i OWE” 


st 
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Gold Medal 
CATALOGUES AND SAMPLES FREE. PARIS NONE SHOULD PURCHASE WITHOUT 
GEORGE W. HOWE, MANAGER, 186 7 FIRST EXAMINING 


64, REGENT STREET, 
LONDON, W. 


HE “Vowel” Washing Machine is 
now unquestionably the most useful that 
is made; all who desire to try it for a month 
or two, can do so free of expense, and every 
housewife or housekeeper who will see that 
the few very simple directions for its proper 
management are attended to by her servants 
or subordinates the jirst time of using—to 
whom it will then, whether with or without 
prejudice, commend itself—is sure to appre- 
ciate its great economy, and with personal 
practical authority cordially to recommend it ; 
such has been our experience, in a remarkable 
manner, during the last three years. See new 
Catalogues free by post. Braprorp & Co., 
63, Fleet Street, London. 


wi] CHEAPEST, BEST, 


WORLD. 


OWN PAPER. 


Solving TWlachines 


ARE THE 


AND 
SIMPLEST ADAPTED 
IN THE FOR 


oo 


Y THE “HOWE.’ 


SEWING MACHINES, 


BRADFORD & CO. have just added addi- 
tional Rooms to their Sewing Machine Depart- 
ment, and Ladies wishing to acquaint them- 
selves with the respective merits of the best 
acknowledged Family Sewing Machines, will 
find every desirable facility afforded by the 
best selection in London, including the best 
Hand Machines, both Chain and Lock Stitch. 


Prospectus post free. 


63, FLEET STREET. 


“THE EMPRESS” 


HAND-SEWING 


MACHINE. 


Three Guineas Complete, 
WILL STITCH, HEM, FELL, BIND, BRAID, TUCK, QUILT, AND EMBROIDER. 


“FAMILY FAVOURITE,” 


NEWEST, BEST, 


AND CHEAPEST 


LOCK-STITCH SEWING MACHINE. 


WEED SEWING-MACHINE COMPANY, 41, OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON. 
Prospectus and Samples free. 


PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED AT THE PARIS EXHIBITION TO 


R. E. SIMPSON & CO.5 


PATENT LOCK-STITCH SEWING MACHINES, 


For Beauty and Recuuarity of Work, are incomparably the most perfect. 
SimeLe and Most DuraBte, the principle on which they work is acknowledged to be the best known. 


CAREFULLY and AccuRATELY Firrep, the wear and tear consequent on excessive friction so prejudicial to all 


machines, is altogether avoided, rendering Repairs for years unnecessary. 


For Etrgance and Usrruyess, the Patent ‘‘ Devonport” has no rival. All other Cases or Coverings for 


Machines being comparatively clumsy and unsightly. 


Pamphlets, with Samples of Work, sent on application to 


R. E. SIMPSON & CO., 


116, Cheapside, London; Manufactory, Maxwell-st., Glasgow. 


THE HIGHEST PRIZES AWARDED, SILVER MEDALS, 


THE EXCELS| 


WILLCOX & GIBBS’ SI 


1865, 1867, & 1868. 


THE ALBERTA. 


FAMILY LOCK-STITCH MACHINE, 
The Best and Cheapest Lock-stitch Machine in the Market. Surpasses any yet 
offered to the Public. 


Price, from Six-and-a-Half Guineas- 


OR FAMILY SEWING MACHINES. 


These Celebrated Machines are unrivalled for Strength and Beauty of Stitch. 


Price Six Guineas. 


THE PRINCESS. 


NEW HAND LOCK-STITCH MACHINE. 
These Machines are on the most approved principles, and with Special improve- 


Price Four Guineas, 


ments. (Lists FREE). 


WHIGHT & MANN, 143, Hotzorn Bars, Lonpon, E.C. 


LENT SEWING MACHINE 


(HAND AND TREADLE), is the 


Easiest to learn, work, manage, and keep in order. 
Does the finest, strongest, most beautiful, most 


durable, and best work. 


Gives perfect satisfaction in every respect. 
Those who have once used it are rarely satisfied with 


any other. 


Those who have experienced the worthlessness of 
j cheap hand machines and the troublesomeness 


of two-thread machines, are constantly exchang- 
ing for the Srnent SewrnG MACHINE. 


reliable, that it can be used by any one, will last a generation without repair, and is always 


in order. 


Book (96 pages) free. —Machines carriage paid. 


185, REGENT STREET, Px CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, 


, a0 TT 
2 AU 72 | 


S ty \ 


COMPLETE 
£7 10s 


“ALL KINDS Oj? WORK. 


It ts the 


only practicable machine for family use, being the only one so simple, well made, and 
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\ OURNING, One Guinea and a Half 

the Dress.—JANUS CORD, manufactured expressly 
for Messrs. JAY, and recommended by them as the best, 
the cheapest, and the most durable material at the price, 
for Mourning. Janus Cord makes up remarkably well, and 
ladies, who at this season of the year wear black for choice, 
will find it an excellent wearing dress. 


JAY'S, 
THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE 
247, 249, & 251, REGENT-STREET. 


DRESSING GOWNS, 21s. 
In Twilled and Saxony Flannels, all colours. 
Patterns and Illustrations post free. 
Mrs. T. G. YOUNG, Ladies’ Outfitter, 128, Oxford-street, 
London, W. 


[ABIES 


BASSINETTES, 21s.; BASKETS, 
10s. 6., 


In Muslin or Chintz, full size, and fully 
trimmed. Patterns free. 
Mrs. T. G. YOUNG, Originator and Sole Manufacturer of 
the Guinea Bassinette. 
128, Oxford-street, London, W. 


[MEROVED NURSING CORSETS, 
10s. 6d. 

Combining elegance with comfort and 
durability with economy, for wear before 
and after accouchement. 

Sole Manufacturer, 
Mrs. T. G. YOUNG, Successor to Mrs. Langridge, 
128, Oxford-street, London, W. 


RIDING TROUSERS, 21s. 
Cut on anew principle, obviating all previous 
difficulties. The Shower Cape for Riding, 
18s. 9d. Very useful. Particulars of self. 
measurement and patterns, post free, 
Mrs. T. G. YOUNG, Ladies’ Outfitter, 128, Oxford-street, 


London, W. 
\ RS. T. G. YOUNG, — Outfitter, 
128, Oxford-street, London, W. 

RENCH MERINOS, in beautiful 
colours, fresh from the looms at Rheims. Several 
cases just opened containing the finest qualities ever made, 
double width, all one price, 2s, per yard. This is the most 
astounding sacrifice in price the manufacturer has ever 

assented to. Such is the state of trade. Patterns free. 


HARVEY & CO,, 
Lambeth House, Westminster-bridge, S.E. 


[FACIES 


Rick SILKS, MOIRES, ke. pest 
u Dresses at, 26s. Gd., 31s. 6d., 40s., and 45s. The Moiré 
at 75s. Japanese silk dresses, in all the admired colours, at 
28s. 6d. the extra full dress, The only lot of best quality 
offered at less than two guineas, 
HARVEY & CO.,, 
Lambeth House, Westminster-bridge, S.E. 


WAlEREROOF TWEEDS, made of 


softest Saxony wool, for Dresses and Jackets, at 


"18s. 9d. the full dress, not to be equalled anywhere! 


M{ARVEY & CO., 
Lambeth House, Westminster-bridge, 8.E. 


ELVETEEN for DRESSES, 
MANTLES, and JACKETS, beautifully soft and silk- 
like, sacrificed at 2s. 6d. per yard, usually sold at 4s, 6d, 
Patterns sent. 
HARVEY & CO., 


Lambeth House, Westminster-bridge, S.E. 


CHEAP DRAPERY, 


()PP LOTS AND REMNANTS AT 
MERE NOMINAL PRICES, being the remains of 
PORTER'S STOCK, amounting to £648 15s. 7d., bought 
at 55} per cent. off the cost price; WILLIAMS’ STOCK, 
amounting to £1,183 7s. 6d., bought at 674 per cent. off the 
cost price; CHEGWIDDEN’S STOCK, amounting to 
£535 15s. 7d., bought at 444 per cent. off the cost price. 

Having during the last few weeks been selling the above 
Stoeks, we have now left on hand an accumulation of short 
lengths from two to twenty yards each, amounting alto- 
gether to above 10,000 yards. Consisting of Linens, 
Towellings, Long Cloths, Sheetings, Muslins, Flannels, 
Woollens, Short and Long Lengths of Dresses, Linseys, 
Serges, Merinos, Silks, Velvets, Velveteens, Lace, Ribbons, 
Trimmings, &c. Also Odd Pairs of Hosiery, Gloves, Stays, 
Skirts, Underclothing, Jackets, Mantles, and Shawls, 
Some being slightly soiled and out of condition, a liberal 
reduction will be made on the whole. 

Carriage Paid on all Parcels above 20s, in amount, 

Omnibuses pass the door at frequent intervals from 
almost every Railway Station in London. 


HENRY GLAVE, 
534 to 537, New Oxford-street, W.C. 


MBS. J. JOHNSON, Milliner and 
Dressmaker, begs to call attention to her Price-list 
of Ladies’ under-clothing. None but the best materials 
used, and first-class work guarranteed. 
Petticoats (frilled and insertion) from 4s. 6d. 
Night Dresses (trimmed) io oT 3s. 6d. 


Chemises we ae Fs ‘ty ea 2s. 0d. 
Knickerbocker Drawers (with ) ds. 6 

rich lace and insertion) f ” one 
Drawers (trimmed)... ee Ps este 23.8 6ds 
Jacket Bodice +e ee cnr th 1s. 6d, 


Any of the above sent carriage paid to any part of the 
country on receipt of P.O.O., or town reference. 

Paper patterns of Jackets, 2s.; Robes, 2s, 6d.; Walking 
and other Costumes, 2s, 6d., direct from Paris. Millinery 
and Dressmaking in all its branches at extremely moderate 
charges. 


Ladies waited on at their own 1esidences. Left- “ 
robes exchanged or purchased. ise at 


IVY HOUSE, FOREST HILL, s. 


PATRONISED BY TILE CROWN PRINCESS OF 
PRUSSIA AND THE SULTAN OF TURKEY. 


SEWING MACHINES. 
SMITH & CO., 4, Charles-street, 


e Soho, four doors from Oxford-street. MACHINES 

to work by Hand and Foot .........ccccecececuce £216 0 

The ‘Bartlett Giigecrrvetiveterstestteen erste 215 0 

Tho * Cleopatra 35 F2¥e4 dec veh cclvons sere eee 4.4 0 
The ‘*Wanzer,” ‘ Dorcas,” ‘ Agenoria,” 

“ Slater ” Hand Lock-stitch Machines .... 4 4 0 

The “ Britannia ” Treadle Machine ........., 616 6 


Machines exchanged within one month if not ap- 
proved of. Machines by every Maker. 


——————— 

Printed and Published by Winttam FREEMAN, at 102, 
Fleet-street, in the Parish of St. Bride, City of 
London.—Saturday, January 16, 1869, 


